





BATTLE OF SCHENECTADY 


» A Padre Gives the Commies a Licking 


(SEE PAGE 15) 
BY WILLIAM SMITH, S.J. 
National Catholic Magazine 
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i 3£ Suoh a Good Part of Growing Up!) 


It’s good for a boy to use his hands building a Railroad 

. to use his head planning and running it . . . to make friends as 
the neighborhood kids gather round. It’s good for Dad to shed the years and 
join in. And it’s good for Mom to see the boy in her man and the man in 
her boy. See Lionel Trains in action at your dealer’s and pick now the set you 
want to start this really big part of growing up. Complete sets as low as $19.95. 
Make sure it’s Lionel, the only trains with Magne-Traction. 
























Fisherman 
in the Family? 
AIREX Spin-fishing Gift Kits make 

wonderful presents for Mother, Dad, Sis or 


Brother. See your sporting goods dealer. 
AIREX is a division of LIONEL 


For details 
of all Lionel Trains 
and Accessories, 

see the great new 
Lionel 1954 Catalog. 
Your dealer has it! 


LIONEL TRAINS 


== WITH MAGNE TRACTI ON —Z 








[INTRODUCING YOU TO AMERICA’S LEADING EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
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i Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom of this 
~ | page, clip, and mail it to us. Your free copy of 
f The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass 


4 will be shipped to you promptly in considera- 

tion of your agreement as a member of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation to purchase at 
least four rae da books a year. You have 
the right to cancel your membership any time 
after buying four books. 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 


Each month, from the finest Catholic books of 
leading publishers, Foundation editors select one 
title and describe it fully in the Forecast, the 
illustrated booklet sent to you in advance each 
month at no charge. This Forecast also supplies 
you with information about other Catholic books 
which you may choose instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, the monthly selection. If you want the 
selection of the month, you do nothing and it 
comes to you automatically. If you do mot want 
it, you send back the card (always provided), 
specifying some other book or marking it simply 
‘no book.” 


REGULAR PUBLISHER’S EDITIONS — 
NOT REPRINTS 


All books are regular publisher’s editions not 





| | Herel hou to get this lavely Daily Messal— FREE! 
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reprints for book club distribution—and are 
sent on five days’ approval. You pay the post- 
man mages | and are billed conveniently later 
only for each book you decide to keep. You pay 
the regular publisher’s price or less (but never 
more than $3.00 for a selection if ordered dur- 
ing the month of selection, even though the pub- 
lisher’s price may be higher). Some books are 
priced as low as $2.00. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 


After the purchase of each fourth book you will 
receive a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a worth- 
while Catholic title chosen from our regular 
lists. Alternate selections are also credited 
toward these free book dividends, 


ONLY THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 


We guarantee that each book we offer will be 
fit reading for you and your Catholic family. 
Whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual read- 
ing, or popular non-fiction of current interest, 
it will tangibly contribute to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. Every book is chosen 
with you and your Catholic family in mind. With 
your selections and free book dividends you will 
soon build up a splendid library of Catholic 
thought you'll read and reread, and be proud 
to own, 


| The book cluk that brings you Catholic best-sellers 


LIFE IS MENTAL LAST 
; WORTH eae HEALTH IN A CRESCENDO 
ORTH Reina /MEALTH _— — sein Rentals 
"Sheen BEE” Magner Dudley 


January, 1954, 
Selection, $3.75 





400 N. Broadway 








September, 1953, 
Selection, $3.75 


April, 1954, 
Selection, ‘$3.75 





THE CATHOLIC: LITERARY FOUNDATION 





Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Simulated limp leather cover; rounded 
corners; burnished red edges; five mar- 
ker ribbons; attractively boxed; superbly 
illustrated with full-color and black and 
white sketches by the well-known artist, 
J. Verlye. 


The New 


MARIAN MISSAL 


for Daily Mass 


By the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


This exceptionally beautiful Daily Missal, 
prepared by the famous “prayerbook- 
priest,” Father Juergens, is YOURS just 
for joining America’s leading Catholic book 
club. Printed in large, readable type and 
arranged for easy following, this missal pro- 
vides complete Latin and English Masses 
for every day in the year, plus many special 
Masses too. A daily thought for meditation 
appears at the end of each Mass. Addi- 
tional prayers and devotions make this 
missal a complete prayer book as well. 
NSB ESSERE REESE SSSR SSS SSS 


JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO 
GET YOUR MISSAL — FREE! 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me, as my enrollment 
gift, The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass. | 
understand that | need buy only four Foundation 
books in each twelve-month period, and that a free 
book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase 
of every four books. 
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"The Sign’s the best — 


for Your Christmas List’’ 


s 
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PEACE AT CHRISTMAS— 


November means Christmas is near; 
December says suddenly: Christmas is here! 
In the peace and calm of this month’s hush, 
You can easily avoid next month’s rush. 
Select The Sign as the gift that’s best 

For the first of your list, on through the rest. 
To announce each gift, this exquisite design 
On a card full of meaning in every line. 

For Mother or Father, Sister or Brother, 
Aunt or Uncle, Priest, Nun, or other 

This missive can bring real Christmas cheer 
Plus each colorful SIGN throughout the New Year. 














Gift Office Union City 





Money-Saving 
Christmas 


Gif 





Rates 


Two or More 
One-Year 
Subscriptions 


A Single 
One-Year 
Subscription 


A Two-Years 
Subscription 


EACH 
ONLY 


$7.50 
$3.00 
$ 5.00 


Foreign Subscriptions 
Add 50¢ Per Year 
For Postage 


THE SIGN, a monthly public 


$3.00 per year, ir 


. in advance; single copies, 
Union City, N. J., under the Act of March 3 


ation, is owned, edited, 
s 25¢ . 


> 
3, 1879. Acc 


THE SIGN Magazine Si*t Office Union city 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: 
(Check here [] if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally, 
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PICKLE FORK, 
with Winged Lion 
BUTTER KNIFE, 
with Julius Caesar 
SUGAR SHELL, 
with Apollo the 
Sun-God 


Illustrated 


To demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we 
will send you this lovely antique-finish set- 
ting with our compliments as an inducement 
to join now! These pieces were hand-made 
by the skilled craftsmen of Florence with 
techniques going back to the Renaissance. 
You’ll love having them in your home! 


Beautiful Gifts From the World Over— 

Without Payment Of Duty Or Postage! 
Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of all— 


.. — Wouldn’t you like to make your home a 


“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve 
purchased—values as much as double what 
you are asked to pay for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 

To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you 
this beautiful Florentine Silver Setting 
without charge. Then, as a member of the 
Around -the- World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


Chis Exquisite 6-Piece Set 


(a 


of Florentine Silver— 


. direc¥ by mail from Florence, Italy—without payment of duty or postage 


MUSTARD SPOON, 
with fierce Griffon 
DRESSING SERVER, 
with Romulus, Remus 
and Wolf Mother 
OLIVE FORK, with 
Lily of Florence 


Why This Sensational Offer Is Being Made by 


the World. Choppers Club 


country—and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling the story of your gift! 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


So—come aboard our magic carpet! You 
may join for 2 months at $5.00, 4 months at 
$9.00, 6 months at $12.00 or 12 months at 
$22.00. When your gift packages begin arriv- 
ing, covered with foreign stamps, you'll 
be delighted you joined. However, if you 
become displeased in any way, resign mem- 
bership and your unused payment will be re- 
funded. Further- 
more, if you are not 
captivated by your 
first selection, keep 
it as well as the Flor- 
entine Silver and 
receive a full re- 
fund. Mail the cou- 
pon now while this 
gift from Florence 
is offered FREE! 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
Dept. 425-F, 71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


NOTE: he gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid, Thus, you become an 
importer without any of the headaches which usually 
attend importations. We guarantee that the gifts will be 
delivered to you without damage and that they will be 
worth much more than the price you pay. 





GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 


If you wish to give 
Memberships as gifts, 
use a separate sheet, 
specify term of mem- 
bership, and attach to 
the coupon so we may 
know your friends are 
entitled to the Silver 
Settingas an extragift.: 























Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 425-F, 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 









Please enroll me as a Member 
and send me the Florentine Sil- om here if 

a direr 1 aR for nis is a re- 
ver Girect from Italy FRI E f at tr « 
joining. Start regular onthly renewal or re 
shipments of the Club’s instatement of 
of foreign merchandise di ) your member- 
me from countries of origin and ship so w 


a Ds 
continue through the following Baty id 


aplicating 
term of membership: countries. 


(0 2 Months ....$5.00 ( 2 gifts at $2.50 each) 
6 4 Months .... 9.00 ( 4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
OO 6 Months ....12.00 ( 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
(0 12 Months ....22.00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 


I enclose remittance for $ 


HOMO. cccccvcccccccccscccccesccecs ‘ , aad 

(Please Print) 
Pe itdundecdedacetscecenecdvccnccecsscacee 
SI avcwis nesses var ee 
(NOTE: All shipments come to you without payment 
of duty or postage. However, The U. S. Post Office 
Dept. charges a service fee of l15¢ for delivering 


foreign packages, which is collected by your postman 
and cannot be prepaid.) 


CANADA, 2 mos., $5.50; 4 mos., $10.50; 6 mos., 
$14.00; 12 mos., $26.00. Delivered to your home 
without payment of additional duty or postage. 


Address: 971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. 





























Feel Stronger FAST 


with Fast-Acting..- 


GE RITOL | 








(— Don’t Let Tired Blood’ 
Keep You Tired 





If you feel tired and weak, it may be due fo | 
low blood-iron. To FEEL STRONGER FAST, 

try GERITOL the high potency tonic that begins 
to strengthen TIRED BLOOD" in just 24 hours! 





a 

















Lin 7 days or your money back ! 


(In only one day GERITOL iron is in your 
bloodstream. carrying strength and energy 
to your body. FEEL STRONGER FAST... 












Don’t let Tired Blood keep you 
feeling tired, weak and run-down. 
If that’s your trouble, you should 
be taking GERITOL, the high 
potency tonic that helps you feel 
stronger fast. GERITOL is the 
most widely used blood-building 
tonic in America. It has helped 
thousands gain new strength and 
energy. Here is what Mrs. N. B. 
of St. Louis, who obviously had 
tired blood, writes: 

“Geritol certainly does away 
with that tired, down-and-out feel- 
ing. After a recent short sickness 
I bought a bottle of Geritol to get 
back the energy I had lost. Thanks 
to Geritol for the wonderful quick 
job it did in restoring my energy 
and putting me back on my feet.” 





Tee on 


Douglas Edwards with The News.... 
Gane Man's Family ...0c 0008. 
Life Begins At Eighty ......... 





GERITOL, with its rich source 
of strength-giving, blood-building 
iron, is the fast way to build up 
pale, thinned-out anemic blood. 
Do your arms, legs and back feel 
tired? Have you lost your energy? 
If the cause of your tiredness is 
iron-deficiency anemia, or tired 
blood—you need GERITOL now. 

Get GERITOL in either liquid 
or tablet form at your drugstore 
today. Feel stronger fast — in 7 
days or your money back. 

For children 2-16: ask for 
GERITOL Junior. It is just as 
effective for children as the regu- 
lar GERITOL is for you. 


*“Due to iron-deficiency anemia 





Two Table 











DuMont Mie, 
Check listing for time and channel. 7, t1imMag 


\GERITOL For Tired Blood 
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Hlgond fie WALKING DOLL 


A 


ABLE 
° TANDS—SLEEPS @ HEAD TURNS ¢ UNBREAK 
° aamenen FROM HEAD TO TOE @ GUARANTEED ver 
She’s really 7 dolls in 1! She’s dressed in an exquisite we iol 
of shimmering rayon satin—and has a complete — ane 
able for any ‘“‘dress-up’’ occasion. You can a a ” 
wash and wave her hair in any style. She turns - oe 
walks. Unbreakable, — ~~ lagi apn Wea ord 
P its up and stands. - ' 
i high. oe 7 a and this lovely doll at one unbelievable low price. 


A Ex 





Unbreakable 


ic! 
\3 VV y Uf Plastic She 
She Sits Up A we 
— Sleeps! oe 





© Niresk Industries, Inc., 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 








Y O/ RE, CT and 






' SARAN 










MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. TD- 68 






] To save postage | enclose $6.95—ship prepaid. 
[] 1 enclose $1.00 deposit—will pay balance C.0.D. plus postage. 
(Canada $8.95) Niresk, 


g ; Brush, Comb and Mirror 
Ff FREE! with all prepaid orders. 853 Kingston Rd., Toronto 8 


(SR 





4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. i 
& Please rush sramorens Hollywood Bride doll and her 7 complete outfits at q 
‘ $6.95 plus C.0.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satisfied. 4 
NAME Ff 
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BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 





with stray wered, hand carved wood 
stable; 20 exquis itels hand « lored Nativity figures 
5” figures, 20 pes., with stable $17.95 
7” tigures, 20 pes., with stable.............. $23.95 
Nativity sets with stable shipped express collect 


unless otherwise requested, 





MUSICAL ROTATING 
NATIVITY SCENE 





A beautiful depiction of the é r scene, Fe d 
in plastic and attractively colo figure in 
approach to crib as Swi music box play t 
Night.’’ Ideal for Christmas observanc 


Shipped Express Collect 











MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully etai led ir etal, b 


" rr ic 
box plays “‘Adeste Fide 
6%". 


mze finis h 
He ight Dif 
Pi 


me id ‘vv 95 


MUSICAL CANDLE-LITE TREE 











Beautiful 22 inch lifetime, 16 candle and star el 
trically lighted, Christmas tree. Swiss chimes in 
plastic base plays, ilent Night’’. Will add much 
joy to your Christmas season $12.50 
Trees shipped express collect 
MUSICAL CHURCH 
Charming, quaint white village church with ré 
red roof and spire, double gold doors and colortu 
stained glass windows. Snow-like scene with trees 
around church. Swiss chimes play sacred Christmas 
music. Electric light s through windows, Size: 
11 inches high, 12 inehes deep, 12 inches wide 
Shipped express collect ef 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS pameaties CARDS 


Postpaid 
NEW 1955 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
stpaid 5 


Write for new illustrated catalog 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


Dept. TS-11 
65 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Mental Health 


I am wondering if you have had any 
unusual interest shown in an article which 
appeared in the August issue of THE SIGN. 
As I recall, the tithe was “Fifteen Rules for 
Mental Health,” and the author was an 
M.D. The contents of the article impressed 
me very much, simply because it was down 
to earth and within the understanding of 
the average reader. I asked three othe 
persons to read the article and give me their 
impression, and in each case, they were 
enthusiastic about it : 

As I view it, this article could be dis 
tributed through clerical ranks, in office 
buildings, and in hotels. The one hotel 
man who read it said he would be ready 
to take at least three hundred copies fon 
the guest rooms. 

Richt Reverrxpn Henry F. DuGANn 
CHANCELLOR 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Reprints of this article are available at 
5¢ each plus a 3% stamp or $4.50 pe 
hundred plus postage 
“Little Deaf Boy” 

We have just received copies of the 
September issue of THr SIGN, containing 
the picture story of the “Little Deaf Boy.” 
It is beautifully done and we are very much 
pleased Ihe problems of the deaf are 


usually overlooked, because the handicap 
The toid in pic 
tures, of Ricky is most appealing and we 
The 


deserves 


is not apparent story, as 


will do much 


Mr. 


hope it good. photog 


rapher, Jacques Lowe, great 

credit. 
SISTER 
Sr. 


sUFFALO, 


Rost 
Mary's 
N.Y. 


GERTRUDE 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAl 


Picture Story) in 
Tut 
that I 
add 
the 
seven 


You 
of 
life 
tunity 


the September 
was so touchingly 
the 
the work 
Joseph. 
three 


issue SIGN true 


to could not. resist oppor- 


to my praise for be 
of St. 
children, 
birth. 
vears at the 
Randolph, 
these Sisters, 
permitted, the 
would have 
the Sisters. 
What you did not mention, probably for 
lack of space, is the fact that 
teachers the deaf. the Sisters of St. 
recognized as exponents of the 
most desirable techniques in this very spe 
cialized field. When combined with this is 
the religious training little deaf children 
need as much as hearing children do, the 
resultant whole cannot be surpassed for its 
beneficial 


ing done by Sisters 
Of 


been deaf 


have 
The oldest boy spent 

Boston School the 
Mass., also by 
and, 


my boys 
since 
two fon 
Deaf, conducted 
circumstances 
education of all three 


the 


had 
entire 


been unde direction of 


among 
of 


Joseph are 


results. 
Mrs. 
CONN. 


STEPHEN S. STEFURAK 
TORRINGTON, 


“Little 
in the September issue of THF 


I enjoyed very much the article, 
Deaf Boy” 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 























Made by monks of St. Benedict. 
Simple, joyous, beautiful— 
expressing the true meaning 

of Christmas. 

Carefully printed on fine paper. 
Assortments or individual cards. 
Names imprinted. 

Free illustrated folder—write 
today. 

CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 


BOX 60, CONCEPTION, MO. 
Or ask your local dealer. 








THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 
and CATHOLIC CHOIR BOOK 


Compiled, Edited and Arranged by 
NICOLA A. MONTANI 
wht Commander of the Order 


Kni¢ Saint Sylvester 


AVAILABLE IN THREE EDITIONS 
Edition 
Complete with Organ accompaniment S.A.T.B 


$3.00 NET 


Number One 


Postage 21¢ 


Number Two Edition 


MELODY (2 Line) Music: Hand Edition 
$2.00 NET Postage 17¢ 
Number Three Edition 


THE ST. GREGORY WORD EDITION— 
REVISED 1956 
¢ NET Postage 8¢ 
The Library of Congress, Washington 
D. C., conferred a es - honor - Nicola A. 
Montani by _ selecti The Gregory 
Hymnal THE R EPR ESE NT ATIVE 
CATHOLIC HYMN AL; issued in Braille 
Grade 2 nine large volumes for the Blind 
to every Library in the United States hav- 
ing a Department for the Blina. 
Y 

Guild Publication: Dedicated to the So- 
ciety of Saint Gregory of America by 
Nicola A, Montani, 


CREDO Ill 
(Missa de Angelis) 
ST. GREGORY GUILD, INC., Dept. B 


1705 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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AMAZING 
HOBBY AND 
BUSINESS 


Grow authentic 
live dwarf trees 





Fascinating hobby ! 
Fabulous profit ' 


WRITE NOW 


EE seed & instructions 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. F-11, P. O. Box 8794, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
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scx. When I glanced at the cover I was 
thrilled and inspired by the message I 
found there. 


RicHarp L. RESSEGER 
AKRON, OHIO. 


Scientists and Religion 


| read the fine article published in your 
August issue, “Are Scientists Getting Re- 
ligion?”’, with keen interest. I agree with 
the hope expressed in the last sentence of 
the article: “And we may hope that, in 
time, the feeling that one part of truth is 
divided against another will be no more, 
but all will be seen as part of the one 
truth—God’s truth.” 

The difficulty today, I think, is not that 
we are engaged in the sorry business of 
dividing truth into separate parts, but 
that we talk different languages. For ex- 
ample, the writer of the article calls the 
one truth “God’s truth.” Many who deeply 
believe that there is one truth would not be 
happy in calling it “God’s truth.” They 
don’t talk that language. But when they 
speak of the one truth they mean (or may 
mean) exactly what the others mean when 
they call it God’s truth. 

I was struck by this difference in verbal 
expression by an article on page 23, “The 
Almost Catholic.” In the middle of the 
second column are these words: “The 
implications of the Mystical Body as re- 
gards race relations, labor unions, educa- 
tion, government, and international affairs 
would be something of a scandal to him 
(the Almost Catholic).” But they might not 
be a scandal at all to a sociologist or so- 
cial psychologist or philosopher who 
nevertheless would not dream of using the 
term “the Mystical Body.” 

The deepest problem, I feel, is that we 
speak different languages but in many cases 
we mean the same thing. Some day, some 
genius of the race may teach us how to 
translate from one language to another— 
from the language of theology to the lan- 
guage of science, and vice versa. Both of 
them, I find, are desperately trying to say 
the same true things about life. What we 
would seem to need is someone to climb 
up the scaffolding of the Tower of Babel 
and teach those workers to learn each 
other’s language. 
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H. A. OversTREET 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


Bow to Mrs. Burton 


When I started to read Katherine Bur- 
ton’s page in the July issue of THe Sicn, I 
did not guess that it would be about a sit- 
uation that exists in my family. 

I have a ten-year-old daughter who was 
born deaf. She is in the third grade at an 
excellent oral school for deaf in Colum- 
bus. Ann wears a hearing aid and derives 
much benefit and pleasure from it. From 
the very first, when she was five years old 
(at the time she started to school), she 
has worn her hearing aid constantly. She 
has a large vocabulary and is able to 
speech-read. She belongs to the Camp 
Fire Girls and is able to participate in 
any activity a hearing child can. 

The good this article will do is im- 
measurable. Perhaps it will help more 
parents to realize that their young deaf 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 


From someone for instance, that you could always turn to for 
current facts on nearly any stock? 

Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise your 
holdings whenever you asked . . . do everything possible to 
pass unbiased judgment on the securities you own . . . point 
out the possibilities of profitable exchanges . .. or plan an 
entire program sensibly suited to your needs, your funds, 
your situation? 

If you would like that kind of help with your investments, 
we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. And whether you're 
a customer or not, own ten stocks or 100, have a lot or a 
little that you want to invest, that help is yours for the asking. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Just write a letter about your personal situation — or port- 
folio — and address it for my attention, 


Water A. ScHoit, Department TS-83 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Grant, O Lord, Thy help to me who am entangled 
in trouble, for vain is the help of man. 
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Power of Pictures 


117 full page original illustrations 
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OF CHRIST, masterpiece of Thomas a 
Kempis, more inspiring than ever. 


The world’s most popular spiritual book, 
in an easy-to-read, easy-to-carry, 
inexpensive and attractive format. 


*“My IMITATION?” is a book that every- 
one should read. You will be proud and 
pleased to have this beautifully illustrated 
volume. And remember, it is pocket- 

sized and priced for every pocket. 
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publishers of My Sunday Missal, 

the book that brought the Mass to millions 
».. and publishers of My Way of Life, 
the great Summa of St. Thomas, 
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in the tradition of making the profound 
popular by now bringing to you... 


My IMITATION OF CHRIST in an 
especially prepared edition, profusely 
illustrated . . . each picture bearing a 
thought-provoking caption. 


Ideal for use by every Catholic, study 
club, Confraternity, Newman Club or 
parish society. 


Beautiful blue simulated leather, en- 
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The French and Germans 


BOARD a small steamboat on the Rhine in the 

summer of 1928, Edouard Herriot, the French 

Statesman, glancing at the silhouette of Co- 
logne with its majestic cathedral etched against the 
Sky, said of Franco-German hostility, ““The same 
civilization, the same towering cathedrals, the same 
high aspirations. But instead of considering the sil- 
very band of the Rhine between them as the artery 
of their common life, they have made it a rift, have 
killed each other for a thousand years.” 

In Paris, twenty-six years later, quite a different 
scene was enacted. The old and feeble Herriot was 
wheeled into the Chamber of Deputies to raise his 
voice against the European Defense Community 
which was to bind the Germans and French into an 
indissoluble unit for the defense of Europe and the 
West. From an advocate of union and conciliation, 
he had become a leader of the 
French nationalists. 

Herriot is a symbol of the ups and downs of 
Franco-German relations. 


bitter, diehard 


In final analysis there is no sound reason for 
Franco-German hostility. The Germans and French 
are not “natural” enemies. Less than a thousand 
years ago, many of their ancestors were brothers liv- 
ing peacefully on both sides of the Rhine. Their 
hostility dates back hardly a hundred years. 

After World War I, there was a strong movement 
for permanent understanding, led by Briand of 
France and Stresemann of Germany. It came to 
nothing with the rise of the Nazis. After World War 
II a movement of even greater proportions was in- 
augurated by three great statesmen of Catholic 
background, inspired by the tradition of a united 
Christian Europe. They were De Gasperi of Italy, 
recently deceased, Schuman of France, now fallen 
from power, and Adenauer of Germany, still striv- 
ing, before it is too late, to save what may yet be 
a lost cause. ey 

The recent London conference of nine nations 
was an effort to salvage the wreckage of EDC. It 
gives promise of success, but it is not a great step 
forward toward the ideal of European unity. It 
eliminates the supranational, federal character of 
EDC in favor of a military coalition of sovereign 


states. It gives evidence of mutual distrust and 


leaves open the door to national rivalries. Troni- 
cally, it provides for what France wanted most to 
avoid—an essentially national German army. Its 
advantages lie in the defense it provides against 
Russian aggression rather than in a closer harmony 
and unity of the great powers of Western Europe. 

Germany and France are the most important 
countries on the continent of Western Europe. 
United, they would be a great bastion of Western 
civilization, an impregnable line of defense against 
the Red hordes from the East. Disunited, distrust- 
ful, snarling at one another, they are the weakest 
link in the chain of Western defense, a danger to 
the survival of Christian civilization. 

Somewhere soon a finis should be written to 
Franco-German hostility. It is not an impossible 
task. The Greeks and Turks fought one another for 
centuries until two of their statesmen suddenly 
realized that they really had nothing to fight about, 
sat down together, and made a lasting peaceful 
agreement. 


HETHER such a permanent agreement can be 
made depends on the French. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer has done everything in his power to 
reach an understanding with France and to build 
a unified European community. He has done it in 
the face of bitter opposition from the Socialists who 
taunt him with the accusation of attempting to 
create a “Vatican Europe,” a “Black International.” 
If the French do not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity they have in dealing with Adenauer, they 
may find themselves before long negotiating with 
the Generals of a recreated Wehrmacht in spite of 
all paper restrictions on German military might or 
with Socialist politicians whose view of Europe 
hardly extends beyond the smoke of their local 
factories. 
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Too close for comfort: A Chinese nationalist soldier on the 


island of Quemoy looks toward the mainland. Red shenani- 
gans have raised tensions, but invasion seems doubtful 








; United Press Photog 
Comic book “czar” Judge Charles Murphy of New York 
will enforce industry code banning horror books. Move 
won't do parents out of job of guiding kids’ reading 
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IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


OCIAL problems were heavily stressed in two recent 
Protestant statements of policy. A world view was 
given in the World Council meeting, held last sum- 
mer at Evanston. This fall the 
National Council of Churches 
issued thirteen ‘norms’ to 
guide the Christian in social and 
economic life. We welcome 
these salutary efforts to apply Christian truth to the prob- 
lems of the marketplace. Protestantism has often been 
blamed as having contributed strongly to the divorce between 
religion and social life. While Calvin and Luther both ad- 
hered to the medieval view that religion affects the totality 
of life, some of their followers fostered an individualism 
which removed moral controls from economic society. 

The bitter poverty and exploitation associated with nine- 
teenth century industrialism shocked Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike into movements of protest. The Catholic social 
movement was strongest in France and Germany. It culmi- 
nated in the masterly social encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius XI and has been carried forward in the major 
addresses of the present Holy Father. 

Protestant moves toward social reform took root in Eng- 


Protestant So- 
eial Thought 


land and the Scandinavian countries. Their development 
in the United States has been rather recent and somewhat 
uncertain in direction. This lack of sure direction in turn 
led to some unfortunate trends. There were tendencies to 
dabble in Marxism and to aim for some type of Christian 
socialism. Sometimes Protestant social reformers went all 
out for fads, as when they overemphasized the co-operative 
movement during the nineteen thirties. 

The Amsterdam meeting of the World Council, which 
equated Communism and capitalism as equally bad, shocked 
many Protestant leaders out of their apathy. ‘They were 
better prepared at Evanston. The resulting statements were 
more carefully phrased 

More important for Americans, in the long run, is the 
work done by the National Council of Churches. Its leaders 
in the social field are earnest, dedicated men, gifted with 
a high sense of responsibility. Clergymen such as F. Ernest 
Johnson, Camerson Hall, and Dudley Ward work with lay 
committees in formulating major statements. In spite of 
the large business representation on such committees, there 
is a willingness to criticize weaknesses and defects in the 
social order. 


WO points in the September statement of the National 
Council should particularly interest Catholic readers. 
In discussing the contributions of the Church to the 

solution of economic problems, 


the statement emphasizes atti- 

Attitudes of I Ser en 
, seed tudes to be taken by Christian 

thris y er 
Christian Lea - leaders. Among these are humil- 
ity. Humility warns the Chris- 
tian against tendencies to seek undue power or privilege. 
In conflicts of opinion, the humble man does not exag- 
gerate arguments that favor his position. He is willing 
to listen to others in a spirit of fairness. The humble man 


ll 








Sophie Moiese, left, 89-year-old Flathead Indian, and Chief 
Charlo greet Cardinal Spellman on visit to St. Ignatius Mission in 
Kalispell, Mont. Occasion was mission’s 100th anniversary feast 





United Press Photos” 
Roadside repair shop of Father Archangelus Loeslein on 
road to Fulda, Germany, helps cyclers heading for Catho- 


lic Congress. Guess he deserves Good Samaritan medal 


may persuade and win over those whom he seeks to influence, 
when thoughtless denunciation might prejudice them against 
his message. 

reform involves 
the relationship between moral judgments, technical know- 
Ihe Council notes that 


social policy must be based on Christian standards and atti- 
tudes, technical knowledge, seasoned and experienced judg- 


A second significant statement on social 


ledge, and prudential application. 


ment, and an awareness of the human effects of policies. 

This appears to be an admirable summary of the factors 
involved in Christian social policy. Some reformers act as 
if ethical objectives are enough, so that technical knowledge 
and prudential judgment can be bypassed. Some “practical 
men” and social theorists ignore the ethical side of social 
problems. The Council has achieved a happy balance of the 
factors involved. 

\ final point well taken in the Council statement concerns 
the Church itself as an employer, investor, and property 
owner. “Often its policies have been no better than those 
which it condemns in the secular world.” This is a courage- 
ous confession. We Catholics might well emulate it and ask 
if we have set exemplary standards of social justice in our 
own institutions. 
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Steelworkers head Dave McDonald, left, backtracked at 
recent convention, rejecting John L. Lewis plea to split 
from CIO. Secretary of Labor Mitchell also spoke) | 


b 
HE incident of national elections probably cau, 
others, as it does us, to hear a small, persistent ques 
tion buzzing around vaguely under their scalps. TI! - 
question is this: In the case « “ 
the man who is elected to publi 
All That Glitters “eed. te 
P office, how much of his availabl ‘ 
Isn°t Polities 


energy, energy which could ¢ 
into the doing of his job, do S, 


he have to expend on the mere business of getting elect 








and staying there? "| 
No matter how high his ideal of public office, the cang 
date can do nothing for the community in that capacity " 
until he gets himself elected. And, for a man endowed with r 
a normal amount of wits, getting himself elected and stayin 
elected can involve the most wearing routine that hell el . 
could devise. d 
Hand shaking and baby kissing are only the milder abr A 
sions that mark his soul. Far more torturous are the jo | 
assignments which he must ration out to claimants whos 
only visible talent is an unusual capacity for election | 
work and control of a few votes from people who don 
know what they are voting for. ;, 
Then there are the public man’s’ public statements 1 i 
facile support of everything the majority of the voters cher 
ish and in censure of everything that riles them. These state; ; 


ments, even to him, must have a fatuous ring and must con 
vey at least a hint of diluted sincerity. 1 

Add to this the agonizing round of social duties whereig 
his role is that of a simple decoration, like the bunting of 
the wall behind the dais or the sprig of parsley on the file 
How it must 


mignon. revolt him and make him wish hé 


were an Eskimo or comfortably lost somewhere in the woods} ] 


Mh 
It goes with politi 
as inevitably as the more literal type of headache goes wit 


the festive hangover. 


Such a brain-numbing program is necessary routine { 


most office seekers and office holders. 


I is, perhaps, impossible for a politician to live up t 
the standards which human dignity instinctively yearn 
for. 






His business is untidy, at best, and in a mo! 
objectionable way than sandhosf® 
ging or plumbing. Spiritually, | 
not morally, he must always fet 
as if he has a smudge on his {at 
and muck on shoes. Th 
statesman hatching grand schemes for community uplift mu 


Statesman-Politician: 
The Split Personality 


his 
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Religious News Photo | 
Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara, left, was hailed at a Mass in his honor as the 


country’s “great catechist’” by Cardinal Stritch, center. Nineteen bishops, | 
including Archbishop Ritter, right, joined in honoring the new Archbishop 


acked a Reversing an old saw, the dust hits anoth- 
: to split er Indian as UN team wages battle against 
o spoke typhus in Peru. Dust, of course, is DDT 


be eternally stepping aside to make room for the civic huck- 
ster who must scramble for votes. 

We do not mean that the avocation of politician is neces- 
sarily immoral, even in its most queasy area—the practical 
art of getting more votes than the other fellow. But, cer- 
tainly, it offers more temptations and opportunities for moral 
mischief than any other branch of endeavor. 

Vote getting means, fundamentally, pleasing the voters. 
Sometimes they can be pleased best by doing them harm, a 


ly cause 
tent ques 
ilps. TI 
1e Case ( 
to publi 
; availabl 
could ¢ 
job, doe 


Oo > > € . — . . 
ig elect techique much favored by dope-pushers. This technique, as 


a political tool, can be seen presently in the case of many 
the can ‘ i 


t capacit 
ywed with 
nd staying 
hell itse! 


European politicians who arc preparing the eventual enslave- 
ment of their countries by supplying the community with 
sleeping pills rather than security. 

But politics need not be vile, even though it must be to 
some extent vulgar. When we are taken in the nostrils by 
the familiar but never delightful aroma of the politician 


Ider abra . 
at work, we should as a matter of conscience remember that, 


e the j 


nts whos " ; 
: perfectly honest man working at an honest trade. But in 
‘ction | 


neither instance does the trade reek of refinement. 
vho don : ; 

Our thought may be summed up thus: We can’t have 
statesmen without having politicians. Most of them like that 
fact as little as the public does. But the public can at least 
oters cher, ; 

} ty to understand. In fact, it can go further and try to 


hese state} — . 7 
‘ generate a wry twinge of sympathy. 
must con 


like St. Peter, who was a fisherman, the politician may be a 





ements il 


T the present time, it looks as though our greatest dif- 
ficulties are in the area of foreign policy. There, our 
affairs have deteriorated more during the past few 
years than at any time since 
World War II. Up to two years 
ago, our diplomatic misfortunes 
were mainly the result of enemy 
pressure, pressure which burst 
through defenseless frontiers and engulfed friendly nations 
in slavery .Up to that time China had been the biggest 
casualty. At that time, Korea was writhing in the agony of 
war. 

But the important fact is this: What friends of ours had 
fallen by the wayside had fallen not because they ceased to 
‘be friendly but because they had been conquered by the 
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on his Now the case is different and vastly more bleak. Many of 
Th the friends that were left to us have begun to tell us, with 


10eS. | ° : . 
all the eloquence of action, that they care nothing for us 
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Georgia school superintendent Collins, right, wages lone 

fight against private school amendment sponsored by Gov. 

Talmadge, left. Move seeks to void anti-segregation law 
and that a choice between us and the enemy is little more 
than a tossup. 

In the past, we had been criticized for a spirit of isola- 
tion and urged to join up with the world to help save it. 
But the more we have tried to organize collective defense 
against an obvious program of Soviet imperialism, the more 
some countries have plotted a policy to defeat and isolate 
us. Lately, they seem to be more active in nullifying our 
power than in nullifying the power of Russia. 

Anti-Americanism has been mysteriously and systematically 
inflamed in Britain and France. The sentiment has been 
directed against an America that doesn’t exist—a caricature 
of us, ugly, smug, and eminently hateable. But not America. 

This discouraging turn of affairs probably alarms Mr. 
Eisenhower as much as it does anyone who keeps abreast of 
foreign news. With the insistence of a split lip or an aching 
bunion, it must stand out in the executive consciousness as 
something about which something had better be done. Since 
that is how the public feels about it, too, the administration 
had better do something about it. 

And doing something about it, we think, is the big job 
for the second half of his term, as the President kicks off 
with a revamped Congress. 
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Harris & Ewing Photo 
Democratic and Republican chairmen Stephen Mitchell, 
right, and Leonard Hall signed “fair campaign” pledge. 
If respected, pledge may eliminate smears from politics. 
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Warning of things to come: U. S. Air Force is laying out 
5,000-mile guided missile range from Florida to Ascension 
Island. Such missiles will make new war near hell-on-earth 











United Press Photos 
Representatives Kersten, R., and Machrowicz, Dem., hear 
woman refugee corroborate earlier testimony on “open, of- 
ficial” anti-Semitism in Soviet Union. She chose freedom 
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Views in Brief 


Segregation. The Supreme Court will soon be faced with 
the problem of detailing how its ruling against segregation 
is to be carried out. Love, however, cannot be legislated, 
and the real solution must be found in the mind ané 
heart of every citizen. The true Christian, in the words of 
Pius XII, “should take care to safeguard fully the rights and 
the prerogatives of the human person with respect to his 
eternal and temporal destiny.” The Christian’s position js 
clear, though it may not be easy. He cannot really belong 
to Christ if he has not charity; and charity cannot exist 
where injustice is tolerated. 


The Streteh. In a significant, and perhaps belated, ex. 
periment, the University of Chicago has begun a program 
of college-level courses for high school students. So far, the 
The director 
comments: “The real effort is to stretch the student. If you 
ask more, and seem to expect it, you get more. If high-school 


results have been satisfactory and encouraging. 


’ 


teachers expected more, they’d get more too, 


Parent Teachers. Parents are naturally tempted to sigh 
with relief at the reopening of the school-year and to be 
satisfied that their children are being educated now that they 
are back in school. It may be well for them to remember 
that their children are being educated outside of 
too, and that they themselves are teaching them, whether 
they want to or not. As Gilbert 


school, 
' 
Highet wrote recently: 
“It is impossible to have children without teaching them. 
Beat them, coddle them, ignore them, force-teed them, shun 
them on hate them, you 
are still teaching them something, all the time.” 


worry about them, love them o1 





And many 
of the things children learn from their parents will have a 
permanent effect on their characters and their souls. 

The Reds and Disarmament. Andrei Vishinsky has 
picked up some of the pieces of the Western disarmament 
proposals he and his comrades previously smashed and 
served them up to delegates at the United Nations, appar 
ently playing for the approval of the peace-hungry nations 
in the bleachers. Before we take a swing at this one, let’s 
have the umpire look over the ball, add some of the impor- 
tant pieces Vishinsky left out, and then put it into play. Let's 
play for real, and if the Reds back down as they have 


in the past, it may 





give the fans something to think about. 
Coexistence, Real, and Unreal. The current heated 
debate about coexistence with Russia actually amounts to 
much ado about nothing. While those who oppose it ay 
“appeasement” and those who propose it yell “war monger,” 
no one seems to be asking the basic question: why raise 
coexistence to the level of a policy at all? Coexistence is 
simply a fact. We have been living with this fact for almost 
half a century. But to propose making it into a policy is 
merely another indication of Western gullibility and weak- 
ness. Any effective policy must be aimed ultimately at relief of 
the enslaved victims of Communism. Since an aggressive wat 
launched by the West is out, the only weapons left are the 
ideological weapons of the cold war. We have not been 
using these weapons effectively; the Communists have. 


The Catholic Layman Today. Like the weather, many 
people talk about the layman’s job to restore the world to 
Christ, but few do anything about it, few laymen that is. 
Many of the words have come from bishops and they have } 
been words of encouragement. But some laymen don’t séem 
to be listening. Yet only they can bring Christian principles 
to bear on everyday life. The Church has given her blessing; 
the layman has to carry the ball from there. 
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The 
Battle of 
Schenectady | 


by William Smith, S.J. 





In an eight-year battle, Father 


Joseph Lamanna sparked the forces 





that defeated the Communist-dominated U. E. ~~ 


HE United Electrical, Radio, and 

Machine Workers Union of Amer- 

ica, from its inception in 1936, has 
been a Communist-controlled organiza- 
tion. More than that—U. E., as it is 
called, was the “cream of the crop.” In 
the heyday of its success in CIO before 
its expulsion, U. E. was the hub for 
Communist labor activities; other unions 
and fronts spread out from it as spokes 


in a wheel. The Party concentrated 
much of its “better brains” in U. E. 
No more talented trade union strate- 


gists could have been found anywhere 
in the country. 

“What a machine!”” was the Commies’ 
favorite characterization of their handi- 
work in U. E. It was the ideal setup: 
Lenin’s “Vanguard of the Workers” 
with a vengeance. 

Away back in the °30’s three indus- 
trial centers had been chosen by the 
Communist Party as “key spots” for 
intensive Communist organiza- 
tion. Schenectady, N. Y., was one ol 
them. The focal point was to be Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation, employing 
over 40,000 men and women. 

The situation at G. E. was made to 
order for Communist strategy: a vital 
industry, a giant corporation with a 
hotorious reputation for antiunionism 


labor 
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and working conditions to match it, a 
medium-sized community content to be 
grateful to paternalistic industry for 
small favors, 20,000 organizable em- 
ployees of Polish, Italian, Slovak, Irish, 
and German extraction hungering for 
the sustaining meat of strong, militant 
unionism, 

Best of all—a personable, competent, 
energetic, and ambitious young Cath- 
olic leader who could be “built up” as 
a forceful but fellow-traveling idol 
among his fellow workers, 70 per cent 
of whom shared _ the Catholic 
faith as he. 

Subtly, surely, the Commie brain trust 
weaved its web. For seventeen years the 
Party Line cast its spell over the minds, 
hearts, and senses of these 20,000 G. E. 
employees. Nothing more than some 
incidental easily brushed 
aside by their tight-fisted control, marred 
the unperturbed rule of the local Com- 
missars. 

In the thirteenth year of this Lenin- 
istic regime, a disquieting voice was 
heard. Not for too long, however, nor 
with too disturbing an effect upon the 
comrades. 

It was Sunday, April 25, 1950. From 
every pulpit in the Catholic diocese of 
\lbany a note of solemn warning was 


same 


opposition, 


—__ 





sounded. In a direct and forceful mes- 
sage, His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, 
declared U. E. “Communist-domi- 
nated and Communist-controlled—a tool 
of the Communist Party and, therefore, 
the enemy of God and the Catholic 
Church.” 

“In view of this fact,” the letter pro- 
claimed, “it becomes a matter of con- 
science not to support this organization 
in any endeavor whatsoever.” A strong 
and cogent message without doubt! 

Exactly three days later—on Wednes- 
day, April 28, in an N.L.R.B. election 
these Catholic workers, in numbers, 
voted to retain in office their Commu- 
nist-tainted and dyed-in-the-red Com- 
munist union leaders. 

The Commies gloated, jibed, jeered, 
and sneered. The Party Line had been 
held intact. A rebuff had been given 
to the one opponent they feared and 
hated the most—the Church. 

Confusion and consternation in Cath- 
olic circles was and under- 
standable. The this state of 
mind, namely, the workers’ vote, was 
equally natural and understandable to 
one familiar with such conditions. Ten 
years previously we had predicted (and 
have seen the prophecy fulfilled a dozen 


to be 


natural 
cause of 
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times since) that such occurrences were 
bound to arise. 

There was no unfathomable mystery 
about what happened in Schenectady 
on April 28th, 1950. The U. E.—Com- 
munist or no—was the only union these 
erstwhile defenseless workers had 
known. They had been indoctrinated 
so cleverly for so long a time in the 
Line that then 
were closed to counter 


ever 


minds 

The 
daily headlines and the U. E. News were 
much them than the 
Some, no doubt, were 
the Sunday the 


Communist Party 
statements. 
more a bible to 
diocesan weekly. 
not at Mass on when 
warning message was read. 

Real renegades to the Faith among 
these people, however, would be few 
and far between. Many of them, without 
doubt, were at the altar rail that Sun- 
day morning when the Bishop’s letter 
was read. They loved their Church and 
respected, certainly were not hostile to, 
their Bishop. 
disturbed, fearful, “little people.” 
med up in 


But they were confused, 
Sum- 
one sentence: they were 
“prisoners of propaganda;” victims now 
of a complexity of fears induced by 
competing voices ringing in their ears. 

They knew what the union had done 
They 


for them. could see the evidence 


cooking on their kitchen stove, in the 
paint on their little white house, in the 
shoes on their children’s feet. 

They knew, also. that the Church 
could not write their collective bargain 
ing contract for them. Prolonged 
sieges of propaganda had discredited 
any opposition leadership in their 
minds. To whom could they turn if 


they were to oust their incumbent union 
leadership at a moment’s notice? Go 



























back to the dreaded days of company 
domination? 

“How could they know for sure these 
leaders were Communists?” ran through 
their befuddled brains like rain over 
rusty drain pipes. Leo Jandreau, their 
agent, the Big Wheel, 
Catholic and constantly denied Com- 
munist membership. So, did the 
others—all efficient union 
leaders who had “got so much” for them. 

They listened, that Sunday morning, 
with mixed the insistent 
plea of their saintly prelate. But they 
had read their U. E. News too often and 
too avidly to be suddenly diverted from 
their habitual course by 


business was 
too, 


those smart, 


emotions to 


a single ad- 
monition delivered a few days before 
an important election. 

The episcopal warning of His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Gibbons, was not without 
its influence. The Commie plurality in 
the ’50 election was cut down consider- 


ably. At the same time, however, it 
alerted the comrades, Propaganda _in- 
creased to fever pitch. 

One year later, 1951, an N.L.R.B. 


election was again held—and once again 
—in spite of Korea, of the indictment 
and imprisonment of dozens of top-rung 
Communist leaders, in spite of Alger 
Hiss Joe McCarthy, these 20,000 
American workers, 14,000 of 
estimate, are Catholic, rejected the anti- 
CIO-IUE and 
overwhelming majority the Communist- 
controlled U. E. as. their 
gent. So complete was the victory that 
the opposing CIO-IUE did not even 
attempt to dispute the domination in 
52 or °53. 


Came March 15, 


and 
whom, by 
Communist chose by an 


bargaining 


1954! 





Father Lamanna and some of his union helpers prepare an issue of 
their anti-Communist bulletin on the Sunday before the elections 
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Out of a clear blue sky, seemingly, 
the daily press carried the startling 
news. Local 301, this U. E. Schenectady 
stronghold, suddenly announces dis 
affiliation from U. E. By a resounding 
vote of 9,005 to 5,179 the secession.« 
confirmed in an N.L.R.B. election op 
june 30, 1954. 

Labor circles are agog! Why the 
sudden, almost unbelievable switch jn 
the short space of three months? <Actu- 
ally the transformation was __ neither 
sudden nor entirely unpredictable. Un. 
til the present time, however, circum. 
stances prevented a public unfolding of 
the facts. Now the story can be told. 

For eight years, beginning in the 
fall of 1946, a quiet but energetic and 
plodding young priest, Father Joseph 
Lamanna, had been working day and 
night, and long into the wee hours of 
the morning, to win these befuddled 
from the Soviet-minded 
leaders who held them in bondage. 

First one, then another; then in little 
groups of three and four, G. E. em- 
ployees found their way to the 
Mt. Carmel Rectory. Many, a_ great 
many, came like Nicodemus at night- 
the comfortable hours between 11 p.m. 
and 3 a.m. All that meant, of course, 
was that after a weary round of all-day 


workers away 


door of 





duty in a very busy parish, Father Joe 
Lamanna could snatch about three or 
four hours sleep. 


O this dedicated man of God, fired 
with a spirit of social justice. such 
a price for the prize he cherished was 


cheap. These men, coming to him with 
their confidences, were shop stewards, 


key men, each wielding an_ influence 
over 100 to 2,000 fellow workers. Of 
150 such officials, at least 250 had en- 


gaged in conference, some a few times, 
many frequently — with their God-sent 
counselor. 

Ihe days and nights and years (eight 
long years) wore on, but neither time 
nor circumstances during that period 
revealed enough strength and unity 
among the “underground” opposition 
to challenge openly the Communist 
aragon., 

Something more was needed. It 
the “something” which would transform 
the thousands of restless, dissatisfied 
individuals into a_ resolute, 
force, and which at the same time could 
explain why the Bishop’s message ot 
four years ago had failed to bring forth 
its proper fruit. 

The missing factor, the key to the 
solution of the problem, was one man, 


was 


unified 





a vibrant personality, the living symbol 
of leadership among these workers—Le 
Jandreau, the 40-odd-year-old, indefa- 
tigable business agent. 

For years the name of Jandreau_ wa‘ 
a byword in U. E. circles. Everyone a 
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all familiar with the trade union move- 
ment, at least CIO, had heard of Jan- 
dreau and the tight grip he and the 
Commies had upon the electrical work- 
ers in Schenectady. To the G. E. em- 
ployees he was more than a union offi- 
Piial. He was the difference between 
what they had before 1937 and what 
they had enjoyed since that time. He 
was their industrial weather vane, the 
clock in the tower, the bell and the 
light that warned of storm and _ rocks; 
he was Paul Revere and Patrick Henry 
wrapped up in one—Leo, the leader. 
One warm day in July, 1953, Father 
Joe Lamanna went into a little huddle 
with himself. To how many people, 
and how often, had he uttered words 
of caution, admonition, and_ exhorta- 
tion about Leo Jandreau and the type 
of leadership he was offering to Cath- 
olic workers. But he had never spoken 
to the man. Nor, to his knowledge, had 
any other priest. Father Lamanna de- 
cided to do a very simple thing. He 
would look up Jandreau, talk to him, 
put the cards on the table and tell him 
frankly what he thought of the situa- 
tion and the shape of things at G. E., 


Schenectady. He carried the thought 
into action. 
Much of what happened at that first 


meeting and countless similar meetings 
between the two, for a year following, 
is their secret and none of anybody’s 
business. We do know some of the re- 
sults which can now be noted. 

Within a month, Leo Jandreau began 
thinking in terms of “breaking off from 
Communist association.” Whether this 
was due principally to his chats with 
Father Lamanna or equally to a change 
of heart on the part of the fiery Com- 
mie leader, Ruth Young, to whom he 
was married, need not be diagnosed at 
the moment. The simple fact is that 
by December, 1953, Leo Jandreau, 
fellow-traveling Catholic, Ruth Young, 
notorious Communist, and Joe La- 
manna, quiet-spoken, mild, assistant 
pastor of Mt. Carmel Church, made up 
a trio that spent long hours in discus- 
sions on innumerable topics, not the 
least of which were Communism, the 
U. E., and the welfare of G. E. workers. 

To make a shortened story shorter— 
the final outcome was a resounding anti- 
Communist vote in an N.L.R.B. elec- 
tion on June 30, 1954, which reversed 
the trend and broke the control of the 
Communist Party after seventeen con- 
tinuous years of domination in G. E. 
in Schenectady. 

This, of course, is far from the end. 
The fight will still go on. Communists 
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Copies of “Labor News” are distributed on the 
steps of Mt. Carmel church in Schenectady 


neither die nor just fade away. They 

keep coming back for more. 
Complexities abound in the case. 

There are legal, moral, industrial, 


psychological angles yet to be ironed 
out; imponderables which the future 
alone can determine. 

The comrades, you may be sure, were 
neither slow nor stingy in whipping up 
their ready-to-use smear techniques 
against the persons involved. Jandreau 
didn’t “fall”’—he was “pushed,” hypno- 
tized, no doubt, by some clerical sleight 
of hand. The moth-eaten slogan of a 
“sellout” was brushed off quickly and 
put into operation. Father Lamanna 
comes out of the fray with his pockets 
lined with gold dust (not Moscow gold 
to be sure). The bottom has dropped 
out of the Schenectady workers’ world 
and they can all now get ready to go to 
the poorhouse. All the old stuff, of 
course. So, too, were the fanatic phone 
calls at all hours of the night and the 
nasty anonymous letters. 

Any number of complicated problems 
remain to harass the newly born anti- 
Communist movement. Some pretty 
dark clouds, on the other hand, have 
been dispersed and a lot of sunshine 
has broken through. Father Joe La- 
manna’s fellow clergy in the Albany 
diocese now know why he had been 
“hanging around at the union office” so 
much and why he was associating with 
men of dubious reputation. Many a 
doubting Thomas might take another 
look at those social encyclicals. Perhaps 
Father Joe saw something in them they 
missed the first time. 

The Commies are now on the run 
in Schenectady. It all began in 1945 
when a young deacon at Dunwoodie 


Seminary, N. Y., asked permission to 
attend night classes twice a week at a 
Catholic Labor School being conducted 
by Father James Byrne of the Archdio- 
cese of New York. 

The seeds that were sown later in the 
little Labor and Social Action 
at St. Rose’s College, Albany, with Fa- 
ther LaReau as co-director, and at the 
Schenectady Labor School in 1948 to 
1950, by Father Adams and_ himself, 
brought forth a great harvest for Father 
Joe Lamanna in 1954. 

The field is, indeed, white with the 
harvest, heavy-laden and fair to behold. 
But it has not yet been garnered and 
gathered into the bins. 
dry on the stalk for 
care or be stealthily 
the 


classes 


It can still go 
want of proper 
cut the 
insidious the 
enemy. Nor the fact be over- 
looked that the land has been overrun 
for years with the cockle of Communist 
propaganda. Shoots of the poisonous 
weed will still be found, intertwined 
with the sturdy sprouts that have sprung 
up. Many of the sowers of the cockle- 
seed, likewise, are still the scene. 

The need of a widespread, systematic 
organization of reapers should be evi- 
ent. It would be a sad ending to a 
happy and hard-won conquest, if the 
labors of this self-sacrificing husband- 
man, Father Lamanna, were to be lost 
or fail of their full fruitfulness for want 


down at 
root by action of 


should 


on 


of loyal, enthusiastic, and trained help- 
ers to gather the magnificent 
from field to barn and silo. 

Father Lamanna established a 
new mark of achievement for other 
Catholic School Directors to 
shoot at. It will be some time, we feel, 
before any of them will top it. 


harvest 


has 
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From the terrace of his Lisbon villa, Portuguese Prime Minister Salazar enjoys a restful view of the sea 
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THE QUIET 
DICTATOR 


Salazar, Portugal’s quiet dictator, 


stands on no balconies, rides in no parades, 
and wears no uniforms. Instead, he seeks 


only peace and order for his people 


hy Kees van Hoek 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANTONIO CASACO 


OR the last twenty-five years, Antonio de Oliveira 

Salazar has ruled Portugal. Not Head of State, he is 

yet leader of an admittedly authoritarian but far 
from totalitarian regime. Under his strict but benevolent 
rule, Portugal has regained order, has remained at peace, 
and has steadily progressed. 

One might call him the Quiet Dictator, for he is unique 
in that he did not clamor or conspire for the power 
which was thrust upon him, never intrigued to maintain 
it. He stands on no balconies, rides in no parades, he 
has never worn a uniform in his life. 

He is the most perfect autocrat of our time. Power 
does not possess him. He has no personal taste for it, 
only an immense capacity to use it wisely. He carries 
that power, deeply convinced that Providence put it on 
his shoulder, like a Christian carries his cross. 

Salazar was born sixty-four years ago in the small vil 
lage of Vimieiro, which lies somewhere between Coimbra 
and Oporto in the north, It is a typical pink-walled, 
Portuguese village, set between majestic profile of the 
Serra Estrella and another range of mountains. His frugal 
father was steward on a nearby estate, his mother—whom 
he adored—a highly intelligent peasant woman. 


In his Vimieiro garden, Salazar shares a bottle of 
wine with one of the peasants who cultivate his land 
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From his twelfth to his twentieth 
year Antonio studied in the Seminary 
of Viseu. From Viseu he went to 
University of Coimbra, the Oxford of 
Portugal. 

At the twenty-seven, Salazat 
became a_ full-fledged professor on 
Political Economy. At his own request 
he still appears on the University Calen- 


age of 


dar as “professor on leave.” On leave, 
these last twenty-five years, to run 
Portugal. 


ALAZAR had come to Coimbra as a 
S student in the revolution year of 
1910, when King Manuel, the son of the 
assassinated King Carlos, had to flee for 
his life, when even in peaceful Coimbra 
royal portraits were riddled with bullets 


and robes of theologians slashed by 
knives. 

Within the next sixteen years, the 
new Republic went through  twenty- 


four minor revolutions, used up cight 
Presidents and forty-three different cabi- 
nets noisily revolving like sputtering 
pinwheels. A venal civil service had re- 
cuced the treasury, state credit, and the 
value of the currency to zero. After six- 
teen years of such chaos, two generals, 
Gomez and Carmona, marched on the 
capital and drove the political parties 
out of business. 

They knew establish order, 
all right, but not how to set aright the 
bankrupt finances. called 
for. His books, his lectures, and_ his 
editorials in the Catholic Novt- 
dades, had already name. 

Salazar’s first tenure of the Ministry 
of Finance 


how to 


Salazar was 
daily, 
made him a 
exactly five days. 
When he found that he had responsibil- 


lasted 


ity but no real authority, he returned 
to Coimbra, without any fuss or re- 
crimination. The State finances floun- 
dered from bad to worse; finally the 


generals tried to get a League of Na- 
tions loan. Geneva’s conditions were so 
strict that they practically amounted to 
installing a foreign receivership. 

Once more Professor Salazar 
called in—this time to stay. He had his 


conditions ready. 


was 
There was to be no 
expenditure in any department without 
his counter signature; he was to have 
full authority to the budget. 
The generals signed on the dotted line. 

In the first Salazar slashed the 
civil service by fully a third, all super- 
fluous sinecures; in the second year 
he weeded out another third by stream- 
lining the administration. 
duties were increased. 


balance 


year 


Taxes and 
These were the 
tears and the sweat of budget balancing. 

It has been balanced ever since. with 
ever growing funds to expand state 
services. Loans were redeemed, foreign 
investments bought back. The post-war 
escudo is as hard as the American dollar 
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the 


Lisbon’s Rua Aurea 
(street of gold) is lined by banks busy 
as_ beehives. 


or the Swiss franc. 


\s more 
available, 


money 
Salazar 


became gradually 
embarked just as 
gradually on countless necessities long 
overdue: a forest station, irrigation, 
dams, and power stations have changed 
arid lands into green gardens. 

He built good roads, bridges, schools 
(to combat a 50 per cent illiteracy) , hos- 
pitals, doubled merchant marine ton- 
nage, restored histor‘c monuments fallen 
into decay. 


It is an 


achievement all the more 
prodigious as Portugal knew no prope 
modern government before 1928. It 


has all been achieved inside a quarter 
of a century and has been paid for out 
of current earnings. 

The year 1928, when he became Min- 
ister of Finance, marks the beginning of 
the Salazar era. Knowing 
thusiastic people, he gave 


his easily en- 
them a quiet 
homily in one of his earliest speeches. 
Defining his policy as one of “plain 
eood sense,” he said that he would not 
embark on “plans so vast and magnifi- 
cent that all our energy is spent in ad- 
miring them and none is left to carry 
them out.” 

Four later he became Prime 
Minister and soon tounded Portugal's 
Estado Novo state). The 
fact that it is an authoritarian regime 
makes outsiders decry it as semi-Fascist. 
It is nothing of the sort. It clearly 
recognized divine law and respects in- 
dividual conscience. The people directly 
elect a president who nominates the 


years 


(« orporate 


government. There is only one party— 
the Uniao Nacional (a house of many 
mansions with its right, center, and left 
wings) and a national assembly which 
can't fire the government but which 
sanctions the budget and other specific 
laws. 


ALAZAR is a realist. He knows that 
the Portuguese are fickle by charac- 


ter, they have a horror of discipline. 


They misinterpret democracy as freedom 


from obligations. 

“Politics,” muses Salazar, “is the art 
of the possible. There is no perfect as 
distinct from imperfect regimes, there 
are only stable and unstable govern- 
ments. Taking into account the quali- 
ties of our people, the regime has 
realized the maximum of individual lib- 
erty compatible with order, which is 
the necessary condition for progress.” 

Our talk took place in the Prime Min- 
ister’s office, adjoining the vast Palace 
of Parliament, the former Benedictine 
monastery of San Bento. There was a 
sentry and a policeman at the cast iron 
gate when I called. 

The man, who is one of the great 








statesmen of our time, looks every inch 
his repute. He is tallish, broad-shouk 
dered, well-built, without a trace of 
stoutness. He is so well dressed tl 
even the boots which he favors do ng 
seem incongruous with his natural ele. 
eance. 

He is, in short, one of the most im 
pressive men that I have met. He also 
looked very tired. He admitted to the 
wear of the weight of office one quarter 
of a century long. One could feel it 
even more in his voice and appearance; 
but when he laughs he looks astonish 
ingly young. 


IS day is like a gilded treadmill, 

He rises at 8:30, having slept little, 
and breakfasts badly, reads the papers, 
and appears at 10:00 in his office. There 
he works uninterruptedly, his secre 
tary handing him the state files, until 
2:00 P.M. 

He has a short lunch and sees some 
callers while walking in the magnificent 
gardens of his ofhicial residence. After 
that he tries a siesta and at 5:00 begins 
receiving individual ministers, for cab- 
inet meetings are rare in an authori 
larian state. 

At 9:00 he Then the 
youngest of his two adopted daugh- 
ters, Maria Antonia, keeps him com- 
pany for an hour, after which he reads 
until midnight. 

He invariably points out to visitors 


dines alone. 


that Lisbon, the pleasure-loving, elegant, 
and debonaire capital city, is not Portu- 
gal; the real Portugal can be seen in the 
country towns and the rural districts, a 
simple, frugal, hard-working Portugal. 


By the same reasoning, the Salazar of 
San Bento is very different from the 


Salazar who returns every holiday to his 
native Vimieiro, He built his own little 
house there, on the village street adjoin- 
ing the school house, a few steps away 
from the house where he was born. 

Outside the village he has a_ small 
garden (“I am the son of peasants, I 
must breathe earth’), which he bought 
and improved gradually out of his sal- 
ary as head of the Government. He has 
no other income but that 500 dollars a 
month, and but for what he saved and 
invested in his little property at home, 
he is a relatively poor man. 

At home, Salazar is to everybody 
“Senhor Doctor,’ and not His Excel- 
lency, the President of the Council of 
Ministers. He does not like the life 
which that entails, “the work of govern- 
ment, which is never finished, never 
complete.” 

He would prefer to live among the 
fields and vineyards of his village, “the 
sweetness of tranquil existence,” which 
has been the one aim of all his labor 
for his people. 
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Y big 
bone at 


sister, Kate, got the wish- 
Thanksgiving dinne1 
. the year she was eighteen. Tressa 
was eighteen then, too, but Papa said 
she must wait. 

After all, Tressa was not really an 
Erlanger. Hei 
on the boat from Switzerland with my 
papa and mama. When Tressa’s parents 


papa and mama came 


died of the typhoid sickness, my father 


said with us and be 
like his own daughter. Of 
could not expect, the turkey wishbone 
ahead of Kate. 

My brothers teased Kate. 


would sec 


Tressa must live 


course, she 


Lew said 
who the victim was 
to be. Joe and Ed swore no girls would 


get them, with or without a wishbone. 


now we 


“Leave off!” Papa scolded. “Eighteen 
(nd if your 
nonsense, we 


is a ripe age for marrying. 
sisters want 
must 


to believe in 
from fe- 
And 


expect such goings on 


males, even littie Anna, later on.” 
he patted my head. 

“Oh, Papa Tressaex- 
claimed. “When a girl hangs the wish- 
lone over the door, 
it first 
her beloved. 


Erlanger!” 


who enters under 
the first name of 
They did it in Switzerland 
Christmas with the 
Why turkey 

Tressa, her face pink in the gaslight, 
went around the table with the gravy. 


is sure to bea 


every bone from 


the goose. not wishbone?” 


Mama always said Tressa was pretty as 
the morning glories on our back fence. 
Those flowers are so bashfal, they close 
up if you look at them. Tressa’s skin is 
fair as peach dumpling, and her hair 
is the taffy color of vanilla sauce. 


Now 


mama nodded. “Remember, 
Papa? Ellie Schmitt was shown she 
would marry a man named Emanuel. 
Such a name! But Manny Risser she 


married the next year.” 
Kate kept eating breast meat so she 
could the 


get to wishbone. “I want 
a reliable, dignified man,” she said. 


“Like papa.” 
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The handsome stranger had eyes only 
for Tressa. Was it because she 


too was playing second fiddle? 


I sighed. “When I get a wishbone, I 
won't wish for the name of a husband, 


but for roller skates.” 
Tressa shook her head . . . too late. 
The words were out now. Papa laid 


down his fork and his eyebrows shot 

It’s) funny 
they meet over his 
nose, so it looks like he has only one 
long eyebrow, dark as chimney 
His and his whiskers, but 
his eyebrows stay trembled 
while Papa spoke about skates. 

“No child of 
those dangerous contraptions! The Lord 
gave you straight limbs and he meant 


up his forehead. about 


Papa's eyebrows; 


soot. 
hair is gray 
young. I 
stand on 


mine will 


for you to keep them so. If He wanted 
you on skates, He could have clamped 
them on in the beginning. Let us hear 
no more of Anna.” 

We heard no more. 


skates, 


S 
is 





X 
Kate went to hang the 
bone over our front door. 
although Papa said he would 
admit no customers to his bar on 
Thanksgiving. When Kate came 


back, the women folks giggled. But 

Kate held herself tall. When Kate makes 
up her mind for sure about something, 
you better watch out. Her eyebrows 
meet like Papa’s, but it’s a secret because 
she plucks them in the middle. On Kate 
the dark eyebrows look handsome with 4 


eyes. 


I jumped at the tinkle of the front | 


bell. 


“Someone for a hotel room, per 
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haps,” said Papa, getting up. 
calls our third floor a hotel but 
are only four rooms for boarders. 

We followed him out through the 
barroom and saw the most fetching 
young man standing in the doorway. 
He was smiling with his whole face, 
the friendly blue eyes, the clean-shaven 
cheeks and chin. The winter sun 


Papa 
there 
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lighted his reddish hair to make him 
look like a prince in a book. Behind 
him was another man a big man, 
his back straight as a soldier’s in a pa- 
rade. This one had a mustache, bushy 
in the middle but pointed at the ends. 
He held his face as people do for pic- 
tures, very serious. I was glad we didn’t 
have to ask his first name. 


She sang faster and faster, 
bobbing her yellow head 





“Come in!” Papa roared. “Must we 
have cold air?” 

They came in the 
“Friends in 


handsome 
prince spoke. New York 
told us about your hotel. Can you put 


and 


us up? He pointed to the violin cases 
both of them had down. “We're 
musicians and will play at the concerts 
for the next 


set 
here year.” 
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mee 


Her eyes were closed and her face was on top of the pillow 


I could wait no longer. ‘Please, 
sir,” I said. “What is your first name?” 

He chuckled. “Well, my first name 
is Eugene and my last name is Otto. 
And this is Schultzie. That is, Mr. 
Schultz. Now ... tit tat what 
is your first name?” 

“Anna,” I 


“Eugene.” 


for 


curtsied. 

her blue 
dreamy, rolled the name on her tongue 
as though it tasted sweet. 


Tressa, eyes 


“Oy-jen,” Mama repeated, giving it 
a Swiss sound. 

We all looked at “But 
know any Eugene!” she cried. 

Papa coughed and made the introduc- 
tions. Then Mama took the young men 
upstairs. Back at the table, Lew 
squeaked in a high voice, “But I don’t 
know Eugene!” My brother Ed 
said with a sly grin, “Ah, but you do 
now, dear.” 


Kate. I don’t 


any 


my 

Kate acted stuck-up. “The sign is only 
to show the first name.” 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,” Joe told her. My brothers 
are very mean to girls. 

Papa clucked. “Is enough. If 
stay a whole year, maybe we catch a 
husband with the wishbone yet.” He 
did not look unpleased. 

Next day Papa said Kate should have 
two new For a week Tressa’s 
nimble fingers were busy stitching the 
blue challis and the 
And Tressa two 
from the remnants. 


they 


dresses. 


merino. 
dresses for me 
Kate and I wore the 
dresses for the first time at dinner on a 
Sunday. 

Papa beamed across at us and winked 
at Eugene, for our boarders ate with 
us. “The big sister and the little one,” 
Papa said. “My Kate has such motherly 
ways. A fine wife she’ll make for some 
lucky man.” 

Eugene grinned but Schultzie nodded 
with Papa. 


brown 
made 
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“Cultured, Kate too,” 


said. 


will be, Papa 
tomorrow for the 
Maybe our musi- 
help her with the 


“She’s going 
first singing lesson. 
boarders 


cal can 


homework.” 


Pp \PA made all his jokes at the meal. 
“Our Papa is so full of tickles,” 
Mama said as she put the smelly goat 
him. When Papa had 
poured a little ale over it, he banged 
his knife on the table and cried, “Come 
back here, you jumping little cheese 
bug!” 

Kate said, “Oh, Papa!” But she helped 
herself to that awful cheese and so did 
Mr. Schultz. Eugene tossed jokes back 
at Papa like bouncing balls and we all 
were very gay. Even Mr. Schultz smiled 
a lot but patted the smiles with his 
napkin as though they were crumbs on 
his mustache. 

Papa nudged Kate. “It’s Sunday. Why 
not take Eugene to see the skaters in the 
park?” 


cheese before 


Eugene asked Tressa and me along. 
“Yes, it is fitting,” Papa agreed. And 
Kate cried that Mr. Schultz must come 
too. 

Mr. Schultz guided Kate’s arm with 
his hand as we started out and Eugene 
fell behind with Tressa, but she pulled 
me around to walk between them. The 
park was like a fairyland, the ice skaters 
whizzing past on the frozen pond as 
though some magic key had wound 
them. On the fringes of the pond with 
the beginners was my best friend, Han- 
nah Boyle. Hannah’s father owns the 
shoe factory and she can have whatever 
she wants, always. Her father does not 
seem to worry, either, about her limbs. 

Hannah skidded over and bumped 
to a stop beside me. “It’s easy!” she 
cried. “Want to try my skates, Anna?” 

I pulled at Tressa’s arm. “Could I, 
for a minute?” 


Tressa smiled. “They’re double run. 
I don’t see how you could hur 
yourself. Maybe .. .” 
But Kate had heard. ‘“Tressa!” she 
said. “You know Papa forbids it.” 
“Oh, come, Miss Erlanger,” Eugene 
spoke up. “I, for one, wouldn’t snitc, 
little Anna.” 
Kate looked shocked. 


ners. 


on 
“Don’t encour 

She loves us 
so, she always thinks with her heart 
first and her head later.” 

“Well, nice way to 
Kugene smiled. 

“Don’t interfere, Eugene,” Mr. Schultz 
ordered. “Miss Kate is right. Her Papa 
knows best.” 

To make up for the disappointment, 
Fugene took us to the Candy Kitchen 
on the way home for treats. As he held 
out one of the funny, twisted wire chairs 
for Tressa, I said, “If will order 
Iressa can tell your fortune. She 
can tell fortunes from almost anything 
ang stars ....and: i 

Tressa’s elbow bit into my ribs. “Be 
still, Anna.” 

Eugene teased her with his eyes. “Can 
vou tell me if my wife will have tafly 
colored hair?” 


age our Tressa, please. 


think,” 


it’s a 


you 
tea, 


. tea leaves... 


“Oh, no,” I said, surprised. Kate's 
hair is black. ‘“That’s all been decided. 
The wishbone 


Tressa’s foot kicked mine. “Anna is 
joking.” 

“Well, no matter.” Eugene winked at 
me. “I know all about my wife. She'll 
be laughing all the time, and _ she'll 
dance like the wind to my fiddle.” 

I stared across at Kate. I’d never seen 
her dance like the wind, but I knew 
she could do anything once she was de- 
cided in her mind. 

Schultzie frowned. ‘You'd _ better 
learn to play the fiddle like the wind. 
First, the hard work and the place in 
the world. 
think 


Later, it’s time enough to 
a wife.” 


f 


about 


i e-y worked hard and the months 


slid by fast with Eugene and 
Schultzie in the house. Only on Monday 
evenings were they free from rehearsals 
or concerts. Then, Papa would shoo 
Kate into the parlor to practice her 
singing, and he would ask the “music 
professionals” to help her. I remem- 
ber one spring evening when Eugene 
played for Kate to sing. He had 
to pull the bow very slow across the 
strings so Kate, in her heavy voice, 
could keep up. At the end Eugene 
caught Tressa’s hand and coaxed _ her 
to sing the song just once. She blushed, 
but began in her gay little thread of a 
voice. She sang faster and faster, bob- 
bing her yellow head. They finished 
in a rush and Eugene grabbed Tressa 


about the waist, swinging her around | 


the room. But then Papa called Tressa 
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to help in the bar. When she came 
back. she brought the mending and sat 
jn the corner. 

“Can't Mr. Schultz help me?” Kate 
asked. “He makes things so clear.” 

Schultzie made noises in his throat. 
“Entirely my pleasure, dear Miss Er- 
langer.” He bowed and tapped _ his 
foot for her to begin. “Like this, ta da 
da de.” 

But mostly Mr. Schultz kept to his 
room, playing his fiddle. “A great one 
for plodding,” Papa nodded. 


HOSE bright days had one blot for 
oe Hannah Boyle had new roller 
skates and skated up and down all 
spring and summer in front of our 
hotel. One morning I helping 
Tressa tidy the third floor bedrooms, 
and I watched Hannah the win- 
dow. When I turned around, Tressa 
was doing the funniest thing. Eugene’s 
bed she had made nice, but his pillow 
she held tight in her arms. Her eyes 
were closed and her face was on top of 
the pillow. I called softly . . . ‘““Tressa.” 
She gave a little cry and dropped the 
pillow. 


was 


from 


“Are you so sleepy, Tressa?” I asked. 

“No, Anna. Just a little tired.” But 
she crossed her fingers as though she 
had told a fib. 

That evening when we were in the 
back yard looking. for the first star, I 
spied one and wished for skates, though 
I knew I shouldn’t. 

“I've found mine,” Tressa cried. But 
then she took Kate’s hand. “Take my 
star, Kate. You wish next.” 

Kate shook her head. “I’m tired of 
wishing. It doesn’t help. Maybe .. . 
maybe I’ll be an old maid, Tressa.” 


“Silly 5 I'll wish for you.” Tressa 
closed her eyes. 
“No, don’t!” Kate said. “How do 


you know my wish?” 

After school began in the fall, I came 
home one afternoon and saw Eugene 
and Mr. Schultz talking with Papa in 
the bar. Papa came into the kitchen 
later and his eyebrow jumped as he 
stormed at Kate, “All those dresses, and 
the singing lessons! So now, young 
lady. Eugene and Schultzie have had 
the audition. After Thanksgiving, maybe 
they leave us and go to play in New 
York. Maybe for the great Victor Her- 
bert himself. They wait to hear.” 

Kate and Tressa gaped at Papa. 

“That Eugene of yours I don’t know 
about,” Papa went on. “All he does 
is have fun. But Mr. Schultz! Every 
day he practices more. Anyway, soon 
they leave.” 

“The sign,” Kate mumbled. “Maybe 
it was wrong.” 

“Just like women.” Papa threw up 
his hands. “Look for signs, then dor’: 
believe them.” 
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That 


night Kate made cinnamon 
cake, Eugene’s favorite, and placed it 
before him at the table. 
“What cinnamon cake that girl 
makes!” Papa said. 


“Better than mine,” Mama agreed. 
Sut when Eugene cut himself a big 
wedge, Kate said for pity’s sake to give 
some to Mr. Schultz. 
Kate always seemed angry after that 
and Tressa sad. They shuffled through 
the mail as soon as it arrived each day 


but nothing came for our boarders. 
Once Kate said, “Don’t worry so for 
me, Tressa. Soon Thanksgiving comes 


again and your turn for the wishbone.” 
Tressa sighed that Papa was probably 
right, it was silly superstition. 

But my birthday came the day _be- 
fore Thanksgiving. We the 
kitchen making stuffing and pies when 
the messenger brought the box. It was 
printed right on the top for me, Anna 
Erlanger. Inside were the most beauti- 
ful roller skates and a card from Han- 
nah Boyle! I could not speak. When I 
looked up, Mama was wiping her eyes. 
Quickly I grabbed the box and ran out 
to the bar. 

“Papa,” I cried. “Hannah has sent 
me skates. They will not cost us any- 
thing. Her father is rich!” 

Papa’s face got swollen and pink, al- 
most purple. And his eyebrow . . . 
never had I seen it that high before! 
“So Hannah’s father gives you skates 


were in 


against my wishes!” he roared. “It is 
not the cost that figures, Anna. Let 
Hannah break both her limbs! As for 


you, those skates go back at once!” 

“But, Papa, everyone is stuffing 
turkey,” I said, snatching at the first 
thing in my head. 


“Well . . . when Thanksgiving is be- 
hind, then,” he said. 
That’s why I cared nothing about 


Tressa’s wishbone next day when we 


Inside were the 
most beautiful 
roller skates 






sat down to the feast. Tressa had 
clamped the skates to my shoes the 
night before and I had stood on them 
for one wonderful But to- 
morrow was coming sure as Judgment 
Day, I knew. 

Tressa_ only the 
meat and shoved the bone aside. When 
Mama insisted, Tressa went and put 
the bone over our back door. But no 
were wiping the 


minute. 


nibbled at breast 


one until we 
dishes. 

Mama tried to make a little pleas- 
antry. “Now we shall see.” But it was 


only a tramp. Mama hurried him into 


came 


the kitchen; no one asking food was 
ever turned from our door. She flut- 
tered around him while he ate, then 
said with a giggle, ‘Just one thing you 
must pay for your meal. You must 
tell us your first name.” The tramp 


allowed his name was Jacob. 


covered a sob with her 


RESSA 
‘a and ran from the room 
without excusing herself to my Mama. 
Thinking of tomorrow, I trudged up 
to my room to spin the wheels of my 
beautiful skates for the last time. 

Friday morning Mama decided Tressa 
should go with me to return the skates. 
Perhaps Hannah would still be best 
friends with me, she said. I hoped so. 
Where would I ever find again such a 
good and true friend, who had tried to 
bring such joy into my life? 

After Papa left for Market, Tressa 
and I started out. I knew she felt as 
bad as I. At the top of the little hill 
that is just one block from Hannah's, 
the awful temptation came. 

I pleaded. “Can I 
just try them down the little hill? It’s 
my only chance forever.” 

Tressa fidgeted and wrung her hands 
for a long minute. “All right, Anna. 
That much you shall have.” 

I threw the box on the pavement and 
tore at the wrappings before she could 
change her mind. 

“If you 
yourself,” Tressa was fretting . 
we heard someone calling. 

“Tressa It was Eugene running 
toward us. “I’ve been trying to catch 
up. Where are you going?” 

For once Tressa did not blush and 
stammer when he was near but spoke 
right out. Eugene nodded and knelt to 
clanip the skates to my shoes. He looked 
up at Tressa with a smile in his eyes 
. .. not his gay smile but a sad one, 
the way our dog smiles. “Why are you 
always running from me, Tressa?” 

She did not answer but kept up her 
warnings to me. She made sure the 
skates were screwed tight. Eugene ran 
down the hill, twisting and turning 
to demonstrate for me, then panted 
back up to us. 


“Please, Tressa!” 


as scratch 
. when 


should so much 
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MOTHER’S DILEMMA 


by FLORENCE WEDGE 


Dear Lord, I offer you their fun 
And pray for patience by the ton. 


There’s rumpus in the nursery, 
Pajamas torn, rip-roaring glee! 


Barefoot now, all through the house 
They scamper, quiet (?) as a mouse. 


They squirm and wiggle, rattle spoons 
And hum or whistle off-key tunes. 


The baby sulks at pablum time, 
And Ella swallows Joannie’s dime. 


Jim breaks a saucer in the sink 
And brings his tadpoles in to drink. 


Then when I turn to reach the shelf, 
Joan spills hot water on herself. 


That’s how we start another day— 
Q.E.D.: Why Mom gets gray! 








The last minute, Tressa pulled her 
muff from her wrist. “I'll tie this about 


her with her sash,” she explained. 
“Then, if she falls, she won't hurt 
her “4 


Eugene slapped his thigh and laughed. 
I balanced myself a moment, holding 
my breath. Then Eugene gave me a 
little shove and I was off! 

At first I went slow but soon I picked 
up speed. The sidewalk slid past un- 
derneath me, just like a giant was pull- 
ing it the other way. I knew that this 
was what I wanted most to do. ‘““Whee!”’ 
I cried. I was near the bottom when | 
knew I would fall, but I was not afraid. 
I stooped low to slide on the soft muff, 
the skates held before 
I would make it fine. 
smacked—bang!—into something black 
and solid. The shoved my legs 
back and stabbed the pain in them. 


the air. 
Then the skates 


me in 


blow 


“Tressa! Tressa!” I yelled. “My limb 
is broken!” 

“Your limb is broken!” a_ terrible 
voice cried. “It should be broken, but 


it is mine that is!” 
It was Papa hopping up and 
down, bundles spilled around him,’ and 


a cut in the left leg of his trousers! 
Tressa and Eugene ran down the 
hill, Tressa wailing and waving her 


arms, Eugene calling to me not to cry. 
“Quiet!” shouted Papa. “Isn’t it bad 
enough? Should we stand here yelping 
for the whole city to hear? No! Not 
one word until we are home. Not one 
word!” 
Fugene tied my skates about his neck 
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Tressa and 
She could 
not stop crying. Anna, it is all 
fault. Now will never have 
skates. Now your Papa will be angry 
with Eugene .. . and everything will be 
spoiled for Kate.” 

Papa would not answer the worried 
Mama, Kate, and Mr. 
when we arrived home. He 
lowered himself, grunting and groaning, 
into an easy chair in the parlor. Only 
when Mama ready to bathe the 
ugly gash on his leg did he turn on 
poor Tressa. 

“Now, young 
risk the life of that 
Anna? If you can 
handkerchief .. .” 


and gave his arm to Papa. 
I tollowed a little behind. 
“Oh, 


my you 


questions of 
Schultz 


was 


lady! How dared you 


child, 
that 


disobedient 
stop tearing 
Eugene spoke up. “Mr. Erlanger.” 

“To you I am not talking,” 
Papa. 

“But 
Kugene 


snapped 
none of it Tressa’s 
hurried on. “I 
that Anna _ should 
one ride. I could see 


was idea,” 
persuaded 
Iressa have just 
no harm.” 

Papa stared, his eyebrow jerking fast. 
He looked at Kate, but nothing could 
him. “You could no harm! 


And why should you persuade Tressa 


stop see 


in any matter?” 
Papa was shouting now. We. all 
jumped when Eugene shouted back 


just as loud. “It was the only time I’ve 
been able to get Tressa to myself for 
a single moment! If she had suggested 
dancing in the streets, I would have 
danced. But the conversation was about 
skates j 





Papa sucked in a big breath for his 
turn to shout then stopped and 
fell back. Mama dropped the rag and 
looked at Tressa the way she did the 
time ‘Tressa broke the best platter, 
Kate’s mouth fell open. Mr. Schultz 
plucked at his mustache. Eugene tried 
to take Tressa’s hand but she began to 
whimper all over again. “Oh, no, that 
could never be. The sign was very 
clear.” 

“I don’t know about any sign,” Eu- 
gene said. “I only know ri 

I was glad when my brother Lew came 
into the room and handed a letter to 
Mr. Schultz. “For Jacob Edgar Schultz,” 
Lew read. “From New York.” 

“Jacob Schultz?” I cried. It had been 
the name of Tressa’s tramp the day be- 
fore. “Do you have a first name, Mr, 
Schultz?” 


UT Schultzie had the letter open, 
and his face wasn’t so serious. 


“We are accepted,” he told Papa. “I am 
to play first violin under Victor Her- 
bert, Mr. Erlanger. And Eugene goes 


second fiddle.” 
“First violin!” beamed Papa. 

“Victor Herbert!” breathed Kate, and 
she grabbed Schultzie’s hand. “Oh, Ja- 
cob! I mean, Mr. Schultz!” 

“I have had inspiration here for my 
work,” Schultzie said, clicking his heels, 
and he kept her hand. 

“Quit spilling the 
Papa scolded. 


also, 


water, Mama!” 

For once Mama paid no mind _ to 
Papa. “It just came to me,” she 
heard Mr. Schultz 
‘second fiddle.’ Tressa should have had 
the wishbone first, and Kate should have 
had it this year. 
before Kate. Only 

My head felt dizzy. Then Mama must 
mean that Kate and Jacob Schultz. . :! 
I looked at Kate and I felt so sad for her. 
Mr. Schultz was so unromantic, so much 
like Papa. But Kate was laughing up 
at him with the look in her eyes that 
makes people watch out. 

“First violin, eh?’ repeated Papa. 

Eugene tried to hug Tressa but the 
skates were still about his neck. “I would 
like to keep these skates, Mr. Erlanger,” 
he said. ““Tressa and I will want little 
Anna to visit us often.” 

I reached for the table to knock on 
wood. 

“But the skates are Anna’s,” Papa 
cried, “Better she should try the skat- 
ing a little every day so she don’t run 
down old men like her Papa. Better she 


said. 


“So soon as I Say 


Tressa was eighteen 


” 


. only 


should run down the young men, like 
Kate and Tressa, eh?” 
Eugene laughed. Jacob laughed. 


Then we all were laughing. 
“Ach!” said Mama. “Our Papa is so 
full of tickles.” 
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THE S7ENn POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 
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Relics 


My wife has an heirloom which dates back to the time of 
Pope Pius IX. It is a rosary; the crucifix opens, and in a 
tiny tray is a splinter of wood which, she claims, ts a relic 
of the True Cross.—G. W., HIGHLAND Park, MICH. 


The importance of such a relic is sufficient reason for ani- 
mated debate, though not for a row between newlyweds! 
You cannot argue that the relic is not genuine because the 
container is not of gold. In forming a judgment, the printed 
inscription is of little help, since it is so deteriorated. But it 
would seem the inscription should be in Latin rather than 
in German. When a relic of any special importance is issued 
originally by the authorities of the Church, in addition to the 
inscription on paper enclosed within the relic case, there is 
issued also a separate document, known as an authentic. 
testilying to the genuineness of the relic. Without such an 
authentic, no relic may be displayed for public veneration. 
Inquiry among the members of your wife’s family may reveal 


such a document. 


Deadlock at Evanston 


lren’t you, as a Papist, rather smug to say that you “pity 
the groping conventioneers at Evanston, because of what 


they lack”?—R. K., New York, N. Y. 


Tut, tut “smug” is an impolite word, and so is “Papist.” 
Any believing and obedient subject of the Vicar of Christ 
is entitled to an enviable sense of security, for the simple 
reason that he does not have to grope for re 
ligious truths nor rely solely on his own wits 
to recognize those truths. He takes his cue from 
the Word of God _ infallibly. 


And if he did not pity others who are groping 


one who echoes 





for that same security, he would be heartlessly 
uncharitable. ; 

\t Evanston, it was exemplified pathetically 
by the groping of non-Catholic sects that if the 
Founder of Christianity had not endowed “My TH 
Church” with the safeguard known as delegated infallibility, 
then He would have been grossly negligent. He 1 





buds Ske 


1 AM 


wouid not 
be Divine Providence in Person—He would not be divine! 

The problem of unity is not a case of much ado about 
little. For example, can God be indifferent to the fact that 
Unitarians deny His Trinity of Persons, thereby denying the 
divinity of Christ? Nor can He be indifferent that most 
Protestant Christians deny His real, personal Presence in 
the sacrifice and sacrament of the Eucharist. Evanston. atti- 
tudes toward the Eucharist scrambled that it 
uecessary to hold five separate, different “Communion” serv- 
ices! Either He delegated His own power to forgive sins 
here and now, or He did not. Nor can Christ be other than 
disappointed and offended that millions are suspicious of 
and hostile toward, His Vicar on earth—men, women, and 


were so was 


children whose great-grandparents were taken in by such 
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malcontents as Luther, the mad monk, by Henry, the lecher- 
ous king, and by Elizabeth, his rival in And what 
must He think of those who do not that 


abortion is murder, that remarriage after divorce is adultery? 


infamy. 
with 


agree Him 
If the Bible, interpreted according to the private inspira- 
tion of each and every individual, were all-sufficient. there 
would be no need for another Evanston. But even in the 
dim light radiated by that World Council of Churches. it is 
obvious that even though Roman Catholicity were not the 
one, true religion, only one form of Christianity can measure 
up as “My Church,” inasmuch as all disagree on the essen- 
tials of what is true or false, right or wrong. To quote a non- 
Catholic i 
temporary expedient. 


“Pan-Protestantism is not unity. It is a 
Unity 


The only basis for unity is truth. 


observer: 
must be achieved on God’ 
terms and not on ours.” 


The only guaranty of truth is infallibility. 


Late Vecations 


Are there not places in this country where comparatively 

older people—in good health, of course—can devote their 

lives to God exclusivelyR—-M. T.. TEANECK, N. J. 
Generally speaking. religious communities of priests, broth- 
ers, nuns, and sisters are hesitant about accepting applicants 
beyond the age of 25. This conservative policy is under- 
standable for that by that age 
men and women find it too difficult to adapt themselves to a 
totally new way of life. 
there, now and then, are more pliable 


the obvious reason most 


However, individuals here and 
than most people; 
their background and training may ease the way for co-oper- 
ation in community living and community work. Some of 
the best priests and religious the Church has ever had have 
been so-called late vocations 

It would be order for us to this or that 
religious community or diocese where a belated applicant 
might hope for consideration. No matter what the circum- 


stances—widow, widower, age, education, or health—the best 


out of name 


we can do is publicize some of the centers where prelimi- 
nary information can be obtained. But mere information is 
one thing; Needless to say, 


anyone hoping to attempt so momentous a step in life should 


personal advice, quite another. 


it would 
be dishonest to “shop around” among confessors, seeking a 
favorable opinion; the confessor should know thoroughly a 
person’s fitness in general for 


seek the advice of a confessor. In this connection, 


the priesthood or religious 
life, and_in particular his adaptability to this or that special 
field in the ‘“Lord’s Vineyard.” 

St. Patrick’s Club and Sodality for Delayed 
located at 30 West 16 St.. New York 11, N. ¥ 


ized “to help and encourage young men who have a vocation 


Vocations is 
. and is organ- 


to the religious life or the priesthood and who have been 
Celayed in out their 
known as The Seraphic Vocations, exists to 
“carry out the will of Pius XII by a spiritual crusade for vo- 
cations to the priesthood, brotherhood, and _ sisterhood.” 
Contact St. Anthony’s Monastery, 151 New 


wishes.” A similai 


Society fo 


carrying group, 


Thompson St. 
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York 12, N. Y. Not infrequently, a man or a woman. al- 
though not adapted for either the priesthood or the religious 
life, is acceptable to a religious community in the capacity 
of an auxiliary, an associate. Such a person can be of invalu- 
able service to the community and at the same time enjoy 
many advantages by living and working within the convent 
or monastery. Inquiries in your neighborhood should lead, 
at least indirectly, to more specific information. 

Finally, there are the organizations known as Secular In- 
stitutes. These groups originated early in the previous cen- 
tury when so many religious orders were suppressed or 
hampered by antireligious governments. Members, both men 
and women, take private vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; although they neither wear a religious habit nor 
live in community, they dedicate themselves to personal 
sanctification and to the radiation of their good influence 
in their respective walks of life. These groups received spe- 
cial Papal approval in 1947 and 1950. For further informa- 
tion, contact Opus Det (a Latin term for “The Work of 
God”) at 5544 South Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, II. 


Any Hope? 

My brother married a woman before a justice of the peace. 
He is a Catholic; she ts an unbaptized non-Catholic, dt- 
vorced from the divorcé to whom she had been previously 
married. She has now completed instructions in the Faith 
and is anxious that this latest marriage be rectified. Is 
this possible? She is fearful about starting negotiations. 
—C. P., Cresson, PA. 


If for no other reason, your brother’s marriage to this woman 
was invalid because contracted before a justice of the peace. 
As for her freedom to enter upon a Cathelic marriage with 
your brother—or even a mixed marriage before 
a priest—that depends upon the Church’s judg- 
ment as to the marital status of the divorcé 
from whom she is now separated legally. There 
is only one thing to do. Submit the case, with 
all pertinent legal testimony, to their parish 
priest or to the Bishop’s matrimonial board at 
Cleveland, Ohio. After so much misadventure, 4 
and now fortified by Catholic religious convic- i 
tions, why should she be timid or bashtul? 





Civil or Sacramental? 


Can a French Catholic lady marry an American Protestant 
before a civil official of France, with no other ceremony, 
and remain a Catholic in good standing?—B. S., SumM™it, 


N. J. 


Obviously, no. If the pagan laws of a country do not recog- 
nize the validity of a religious ceremony, the civil ceremony 
must be observed for the sake of civil standing and effects. 
But in any such case, the religious ceremony makes all the 
difference between a mere contract and a sacrament and 
must be insisted upon—before the civil ceremony, if the 
law permits; if not, then immediately afterward. 


Founder Of Paulists 


Had Father Hecker been a Protestant minister? What re- 


ligious order did he found?—C. S., Loutsvitie, Ky. 


Isaac Thomas Hecker was born in New York, N. Y., 1819; 
there he was received into the Catholic Church in 1844 and 
died in 1888. His father practiced no religion; his mother 
was originally a Lutheran, then a Methodist; religiously, 
Isaac and his two brothers were left to find their own way. 
In Belgium, he became a member of the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers and with a few other Americans was missioned from 
Belgium to the United States. From Pope Pius IX, Father 
Hecker received permission to found a new congregation to 
be devoted predominantly to convert work among Ameri- 
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cans. The Congregation of St. Paul, known popularly as th 
Paulist Fathers, have as their patron the Apostle of th 
Gentiles. Father Hecker became renowned as an exponen; 
of the Catholic Faith, especially among non-Catholic audi. 
ences; he originated the monthly magazine, The Catholi 
World, and organized the Catholic pamphlet service, TY 
Paulist Press. Paulist headquarters are located in New York, 
and members of that community staff the church for Ameri. 
can Catholics at Rome—Santa Susanna. The eminent cop. 
vert, Cardinal Newman, likened the accomplishments oj 
Father Hecker in the States to his own in England. 







Sister: Nun 


What is the difference between a sister and a nun?—M. §, 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Nowadays, the term “nun” is often used in reference to ; 
member of any female religious community. But according 
to Church Law and despite the fact that both are pro 
fessional religious, there are considerable differences between 
a sister and a nun. 

A sister is a member of a community classified as a relig 
ious congregation, whereas a community of nuns is Classified 
as a religious order. A sister pledges simple vows; a nun 
solemn. vows. Those terms do not imply that the simple 
vows of a sister are not solemn in the sense of being sacred 
Any reference to simple or to solemn vows has to be prop. 
erly understood according to the legal sense of the terms 
So called simple vows are very sacred, although less stringent 
in their effects. A sister may retain ownership and may 
inherit, though she is by no means free to dispose of prop- 
erty or money in her own behalf or for others. A nun is not 
free to inherit at all or to retain ownership. 

If, despite her vow, a sister were to marry, the marriage 
would be valid, even though very illicit; a nun’s attempt at 
marriage would be invalid. Nuns are more strictly cloistereq 
than sisters. When we say that sisters lead an active life, we 
do not imply that nuns are inactive or lead useless lives. We 
understand thereby that their very active schedule is de 
voted more exclusively to prayer and work within the con- 
fines of the cloister. By contrast, a member of a so-called 
active community, whether of men or women, devotes a con: 
siderable percentage of time to work outside the monasten 
or convent for others—in the pulpit, the hospital, the class 
room, and so on. } 

Just as the life of every individual should be — 
between care of his own soul and solicitude for others, 9 
too, entire communities contribute to, the balance of the 
Church at large by their characteristic, predominant — 
Cloistered nuns do this in a setting of undistracted seclusion, 
by thoughtful prayer and penance—for others as well as for| 
themselves. Communities of sisters devote themselves more 
actively to the emergencies of the Church, known as the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy. Each type of religious 
community makes its indispensable contribution to the health 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 











Perpetual Help 


Please explain the Madonna picture entitled “Our Lady; 
of Perpetual Help.’—V. B., Baysiwe, N. Y. 


This picture of Our Lady and Child, so popular the world 
over, is unusual because it is Byzantine in origin and style 
It originated in the thirteenth century; two centuries late! 
it was brought to Rome, where it is still venerated at the) 


Redemptorist Church of St. Alphonsus. Byzantium was the, z 
. ° ° - % ‘ ee 
current name of the Roman Empire in the East, from thes > 


time that Constantine established Constantinople as_ hi 
capital until its conquest by the Turks in 1453. In this cour 
try, shrines of Our Lady of Perpetual Help abound, espe} 
cially in churches in the care of the Redemptorist Fathers 
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A mother writes of her daughter, who is not like 


ISHOP Sheen talks of his angel 

Skippy, who keeps his blackboard 

clean. I have my angel who keeps 
the slate of my soul cleaner than it 
could otherwise be. My angel’s name is 
Pat. 

Pat came to me seventeen years ago. 
I am embarrassed to admit I did not 
at once recognize her as an angel. She 
was five years old when I first saw her 
wings. They never sprouted from het 
shoulder blades; they sprang from my 
own belated understanding. 

It was on the morning when I walked 
onto the upstairs sunporch unannounced 
and came upon her handiwork. She 
had the habit of getting up before the 
rest of the family and going into the 
sunporch to watch and listen to the 
birds in the neighbors’ maple tree. Fear 
ing that she might raise the window 
and topple out, we not only locked the 
screen but took the added precaution of 
drawing all the shades to the sills. But 
each morning we found her with the 
shades all up to the top and at least 
one window open. 

On the night before the morning | 
mentioned, we had tucked her into her 
crib with the stern admonition not to 
raise the shades in the morning. She 


didn’t. She took the pinking shears 
and cut at least a foot square from 
the center of the lower half of each 


of the five shades. My gasp must have 
startled her, for she turned from one 
of these portholes where her nose had 
been flattened against the windowpane 
and looked at me with an innocence 
that earthly things have never touched. 

“See what I do Mommy. I *bay you. 
I don’t put the shades up.” 

“But Pat! Pat! Why did you cut the 
shades?” 

Her amazement was genuine. ‘“To see 
the birds. They get lonesome not to 
see me.” To this day Pat cuts to the 
core of the matter as simply as that. 

Still sensing my displeasure, she 
raised her arms about my neck and 
whispered, “They came on the window 
sill. They were crying, Mommy.” 

It was then I saw her wings. Pat 
would always hear the cry of God’s little 
ones, for Pat is one of His special ones. 
The ones He loves so dearly that He 
can’t part with them complete, but, un- 
like the normal children He lends to 
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That’s Pat 


by KEAN O°BANNON 





God’s special one 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


us, these special ones are never un- 
wrapped from the gossamer of heaven's 
swaddling clothes. These are God's 
special ones and blessed is the house 
that shelters one so rare. 

All this didn’t flash upon me as I 
sat rocking my precious Pat. But I 
wove a braid of memories. I thought of 
the time that a specialist had told me 
that she would never walk or talk. 

“Don’t keep banging 


your head 


other children 





against a stone wall,” he had said to me. 

I sat stunned. Then, from some in- 
ner consciousness or strong faith from 
my brave foremothers, came my reply. 
“As a doctor, you must have seen 
enough pain and death to convince you 
that if you stare with a prayer long 
enough at a stone wall, you'll see the 
face of God.” 

He was momentarily startled. Then 
he reacted as most good doctors would 
have. “With that kind of faith 
can do more for her than any medicine.” 

So it has been, with the good doctor 
keeping tabs, helping her through the 


you 


children’s diseases, and delightedly 
amazed at her development. 
Now to the second strand of my 


braid; the countless nights when I lay 
staring into the darkness, sleepless eyes 
seared by the arid tears too salty to 
flow. Tormented mind crying into the 
unyielding darkness: Why? Oh why did 
this have to happen to us? Tortured 
heart squeezed of hope. Desolate., puny 
soul sending wave after wave of defi- 
ance at an unjust fate. “Who is God 
that He dare do this?” And the back- 
wash lapping at mortal impotence. 
“Who am I that I question?” 


The third strand in the braid must 
be rosy hued to lighten the somber 
tones of the black and the blue, to 


theme and a reéa- 
The third strand 


bring balance to the 
son for this writing. 
is memory of the day when, nearly three 
years old, she walked .. . 


me to her adoring Daddy, and the tri- 


two steps from 


umphant march was measured by her 
own composition to the beat of our 
bursting hearts and keyed to the loving 
awaiting her first 

And no more beautiful 


ears so long word. 


“Ba said Pat. 


sound will ever waft from  heaven’s 
choirs. 
The braid is finished. It is wide, 


thick, soft, and strong. 
nation, and understanding. 


It is love, resig- 


The eleven years intervening since 
that day have brought confirmation of 
our blessing. There have been times 


when the blessing was hidden by worry. 


There was the day when a well-inten- 
tioned friend said, “How I pity you 
with such a heavy cross to bear.’”’ And 


I was so uninitiated then as to be grate- 
ful to her for her pity. But now I know 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Radio 


and 





Television 





by JOHN LESTER 





Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon with their youngsters, Barbara and Richard 


HE new 1954-55 season, although 
barely under way as you read this, 


is already shaping up as the most 


crucial in TV’s history. 
Money is being poured into the 
medium at a really fantastic rate by 


anxious to 
maintain their hold on the public, and 
the thei 
Ways, are competing fiercely with each 
other for viewer attention. 
NBC-TV the first gun 


weeks ago when it presented the first 


the big sponsors who are 


various networks, in own 


fired some 


of its widely heralded ‘‘spectaculars,” 


the Betty Hutton starrer, Satins And 
Spurs. The Ann Sothern starrer, Lady 
In The Dark, followed that one, and 


the network will do about forty more 
before the season ends. 

The Betty Hutton show was widely 
panned as a show, and justly I thought, 
although I did feel it was a personal 
triumph for Betty, who proved she has 
a definite place in television. Betty was 
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on-camera for a back-breaking, woman- 
killing fifty or more of the ninety min- 
utes, in which she played a rodeo star 
visiting New York, and sang, danced, 
mugged, whooped, hollered, and ca- 
vorted in the best Hutton style, which 
is to say about the best there is. 

\s a show, her Satins And Spurs, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, was a 
tremendous success in that it stirred the 
Opposition networks into a frenzy of 
competitive programing, which is all 
for the good of the viewing public. 

CBS-TV, for example, immediately 
outlined what appears to be a power- 
ful, hour-long, counterbalancing series 

once-a-month 

Of Stars, one of 
which has already been presented star- 
ring Betty Grable and Harry James, 
and a group of dramas titled Climax! 
which will show the remaining three 
weeks of each month. 

The first show in this Climax! series 


in two parts; a extrava- 


ganza titled Shower 





took place Oct. 7 and was a TV adap. 
tation of Raymond Chandler’s thriller, 
The Long Goodbye. It starred Dick 
Powell and Teresa Wright, with Powel] 
appearing as Philip Marlowe. More 
stars are due to appear in future Cli. 
max! shows, all adaptations of the work 
of renowned authors and_ playwrights, 

The other aspects of such powerhouse 
programing, as I say, include the dog. 
eat-dog fight for viewers among the big 
notably the automotive in 
dustry, the lipstick industry, and _ the 
soap industry. In the first group, Chry- 
sler is spending $17,000,000 this sea; 
an effort to ground 
already lost to Ford and General Motors, 
and, in the second group, Hazel Bishop 
and Toni will be slugging it out all 
over the dial. 


spt msors, 


son in regain 


Such competition will mean several 
of the leaders of past seasons will either 
topple or 
and 


suffer serious rating drops 
average shows will be can 
celed to make room for better quality 
attractions in premium time-slots. 


many 


The Lyons, Now and Then 


Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, whose 
Life With The Lyons radio series is the 
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biggest thing on the British Broadcast- 
ing Company (BBC) air, are in this 
country to snare a sponsor for a filmed 
TV version of the same show designed 
for American audiences. 

Bebe and Ben, who are Mr. and Mrs. 
in private as well. as public life, were 
top motion picture stars in the 1920's 
and 1930's. They met, fell in love, and 
married while toiling in Hollywood. In 
1936, while on tour, they played Lon 





NEW TV FAMILY—Robert Young appears in 
the title role of “Father Knows Best,” which 
recently made its tele-debut. Jane Wyatt is 
his wife; the Anderson children are played by 
Elinor Donahue, Billy Gray, and Lauren Chapin 
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don’s famous Palladium and were an 
instant hit both on-stage and off. The 
Lyons, for their part, liked the British 
capital and its citizens so well they 
stayed, although they never relinquished 
their American citizenship. 

Eventually, they left the stage and 


Ssictures and turned to radio for a 


livelihood. They were on various 
shows and, in 1949, began their Life 
With The Lyons series, the story of an 
American family in London, its prob- 
lems, its foibles, its misunderstandings. 

Co-starring with Ben and Bebe is 
their daughter, Barbara, 22, and son, 
Richard, 19, although both play teen- 
agers. 

Ben plays the doting father; Bebe, 
the overanxious mother; Barbara, the 
boy-conscious daughter in the first 
throes of first-date excitement; and Dick, 
the younger brother with the penchant 
for tinkering with electrical appliances, 
with the result that the living room 
chandelier flashes on and off when the 
phone rings and the radio plays when 
the doorbell is pressed. 

Londoners, as well as all Britain and 
the rest of the British Empire, to which 
the series is shortwaved, think Life With 
The Lyons is hilarious, and Ben and 
Bebe hope to convince their American 
cousins likewise. 








The Medie 


One of the most Controversial series 
to hit television in some months is 
The Medic, which shows (on film) on 
NBC-TV Monday nights at 9, EDT. 

Scripted and created by James Moser, 
the original writer of the prize-winning 
Dragnet series, The Medic is actually 
the story of modern medicine as seen 


LASSIE & FRIEND—Tommy Rettig and his 
faithful canine pal, Lassie, pause for a mo- 
ment on their way to the “ole fishin’ hole.” 
Tommy and the well-known movieland collie 
co-star in the new teleseries, “Lassie” 
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and practiced by the modern doctor, all 
illustrative episodes being taken (dis- 
guised) from the files of the Los An- 
geles County Medical Association, which 
has endorsed it. 

The Medic is raw and realistic in its 
presentation and recognizes the fact that 
there is suffering in this world and 
that every story doesn’t end happily. 

\s such, I think it constitutes good 
television and will continue to be as 
long as it faithfully depicts life, always 
within reasonable reservations, of course. 

I also like The Medic because it tells 
the story of medicine and the individual 
doctor without attempting to glorify 
either. The latter is never presented as 
a miracle man but as an honest, hard- 
working, conscientious guy, one who is 
skillful but who doesn’t have all the 
answers by any means, which is the case 
anyhow. 

\lthough many actors perform in the 
series, many doctors, nurses, etc. will 
also be used to lend greater authenti- 
city, and as many scenes as_ possible 
will be shot in the hospitals, etc., 
are ther natural settings. 


which 


In Brief 


\ Liberace doll is due on the market 
any day. Four George Bernard 
Shaw plays, He Lied To Her Husband, 
The Magnificent Foundling, The Music 
Cure, and The Inca of Jerusalem are 
being readied for TV... . Suspense may 
be returned to TV as a filmed syndi- 
cated series. .. . The Lutheran Church 
is filming another TV series entitled 
Building For Christ. Bing Crosby 


and Bob Hope are interested in a 


screen script for The Happiness Boys, 





WALT DISNEY GANG—Goofy mans the cam- 
era, Pinocchio issues orders, Figaro views 
with alarm, and Chip ‘n Dale take it easy. 
The quintet will be joined by many characters 


both new and familiar on TY’s “Disneyland” 


a story about the early days of radio and 
the original Happiness Boys, Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare. Sounds good. 
.. - Will Rogers, Jr., finally decided to 
do the Scattergood Baines series on TV. 
Preparations are now under way. 
Watch for an upcoming TV show called 
Supermind. The audience is allowed to 
ask the mentalist-star any question and 
he answers it. . . . Fred Allen calls 
drive-in movies “meadow movies” and 
I like that, too. Wally “Mr. 
Peepers” Cox and Spike Jones have re- 
corded “This Song Is For The Birds’. 
. .. Joan Crawford said no to offers to 
put her daughter in television. 
Charles Black, Shirley Temple’s hus- 
band, has resigned from ABC to take 
an important research job with Stan- 
ford University. 


Peter Lawford’s mother, Lady May 
Lawliord, is prepping her own TV show, 
to be called Manners For Millions. .. . 
Shooting on the Dane Clark starrer, 
Dateline Tokyo, 
Mickey Rooney Enterprises, is under 
way but in Long Beach, Calif., of all 
PIAGES:: . . «.:. 


being produced by 


Finley Peter Dunne’s series, 
Mr. Dooley, is being prepared for TV 
with Barry Fitzgerald first in line to 
play the lead. Ernest Hemingway 
would like to adapt The Old Man and 
the Sea to TV if the price is right... . 
Dragnet will soon be showing on TV in 
countries all over the world... . Jimmy 
Dorsey is considering organizing his 
own band again for radio, TV, and 
road dates. He and brother Tommy are 
getting along fine together but the olde 
Jimmy is feeling the urge to front a 
... Joe Kirk- 


starring as “Joe 


crew of his own once more. 
wood, Jr., currently 
Palooka,” may do another tele-series 
titled My Guy, Joe, all about a country 
club golf professional. Kirkwood is a 
golfing whiz anyhow. 





FRIENDLY ENEMIES—Engaged in a_ continu- 
ing humorous domestic battle are (left to 
right) James Dunn, William Bishop, and Michael 
O’Shea, who share stellar honors in the new 
TV situation comedy, “It’s a Great Life!” 
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Faith, Hope, and—Murphy and Connor. 


ee 7 TE AEE EERIE 


A doctor named Connor and an engineer named Murphy have brought 


new hope to handicapped children around Meadville, Pennsylvania 


men—a doc- 


engineer—moved 


WO young Catholic 
i tol 
their 


and an by 
for re- 


jected, crippled children, pooled then 


love and concern 
skill and experience and resources one 


fine day this year and set about proving 


that faith can work miracles. They set 
up an experimental clinic, in which 
their Own indomitable faith was com- 


municated to the discouraged, well-nigh 
children 
“hopeless cases.” 
pathetic, little 
cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, and 
other related disabling diseases of child 
hood. A later, 
mentous day this summer—June 20, to 
mark the date—the townsfolk and their 
farmer neighbors in a pleasant, rural 
community in 


defeated parents and to the 


cruelly tagged 
the 


These 


were victims of 


few months on a mo- 


Pennsylvania 
were thrilled by an event which history 
may “the Mead- 


western 
record as miracle in 
ville.” 

For on that day the public was per- 
mitted to true demonstration of 
God’s goodness, in the astonishing prog- 
and rehabilitation of thirty- 
physically handicapped children, 
most of whom had been pronounced 


see a 


ress some 


one 


hopeless and rejected by various 


agencies, institutions, and specialists. 
\ll that Sunday and on two succeeding 
days, people came from miles around to 
Visit a modest, freshly painted, white 


frame house, the former home of a 
local doctor. This is the Niagara Re- 
search Foundation, product of — the 


imaginative mind and open heart of the 
engineer Owen K. Murphy and_ pilot 
plant for the boundless faith and scien 
tific genius of the Dr. 
Edward Connor. 

The visitors saw at this official open 


pediatrician 


ing, not the usual antiseptic clinic for 
treating handicapped children, but a 
veritable fairyland, a place of 
and magic, a child’s dream world come 
true of life-size Disney characters and 
mechanical boats and planes and things 


color 


that moved and made wonderful, ex- 
citing noises. They saw _ neighbors’ 
children they had known and pitied 


for years, children who were now walk- 
ing without crutches or help, who only 
last winter had to be carried from bed 
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table 
smiling 


to chair to to bed. They 
little and speaking in- 


telligibly, who only a few months be- 


saw 


ones 


fore could not be understood even by 


their devoted mothers whose instincts 
served them when their senses could 
not. And they saw the happy staff and 
the two men who have brought this 


about—Dr. Ed and OK, as the children 
call them. 

It is in this small building that cy- 
clotherapy—a cycloid, or circular stimu- 
lation of 


affectionately 


tissue—is being studied and 


used with excellent effects so far. 


Cyclotherapy is a new type and range 
Doctors 


of physical phenomenon. 


know a great deal about various othe 
types—elemental radiation (radium) , 
X-ray, ultra-violet and infra-red light 
-and their place in medical thera- 


peutics. Long before Owen K. Murphy 
and Dr. Connor began their happy col- 
laboration the unique children’s 
clinic in the Niagara Research Founda- 
tion, the cyclotherapy equipment was 
studied by physicians and hospitals. Dr. 
Raymond S. Lupse, of the Youngstown 
Hospital in Youngstown, Ohio, did ex- 
tensive research and experimentation, 


on 


and his success with cyclotherapy in 
areas of interest him and 
some of his colleagues—in the reduction 
of pain and swelling in wounds, in the 
fields of obstetrics and gynecology and 


special to 


related surgical specialties—encouraged 
exploration of the usefulness of cyclo- 
therapy in still other fields. It was Dr. 
Lupse who 
Dr. 

Murphy, born in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, a graduate of Dickinson Junior 
College, a crack salesman as well as an 


brought cyclotherapy to 


Connor's attention. 


engineer, was in the Navy during the 
war. He was a corpsman in the hospital 
division and became interested in physi- 
otherapy when he saw the amazing re- 
habilitation of crippled limbs and 
muscles so often realized through it. 
When he returned to civilian life, he 
joined the Niagara Manufacturing and 
Distributing Corporation, which made 
electrical appliances. One of their post-- 
war developments was a_ mechanical 
massager, and it was in this that Murphy 
saw the possibilities for helping chil- 
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dren with crippling diseases. His re. 
search opened his eyes to the dreadful 
plight of these afflicted children and 
their families. He that the usual 
clinic imposed certain psychological as 


saw 


well as physical restrictions on crippled 
children. These children were fright 
ened by the rigidity of institutions and 
the cold objectivity of science. Their 
parents grew more desperate daily, plod- 
ding from place to place with them or 
just spending hours waiting for treat- 
ment for the unhappy little ones, treat- 
ment they could never be sure would 
make them any better. 

With characteristic confidence, Mur- 
phy bought out the small Niagara Cor- 
poration in 1949. Then he studied and 


consulted with doctors and other ex- 





perts how to make the massage units 
really effective regenerative tools. His 
flair for engineering brought him to the 
answer, and he began to manufacture 
the units as they are today. 

But Murphy is not just interested in 
building a successful business. He has 
never once lost sight of the fact that he 
has a means in his hands with which 
to do good, and so he spent more and 
more time consulting and conferring 
with doctors. 


NE of those doctors was Dr. Edward 

Connor, a pediatrician of Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Dr. Ed’s older 
brother, Joseph, also a doctor—he is chief 
surgeon of the Spencer (Catholic) Hos- 
pital there—has a beautiful daughter, 
Mary Lou, now a young woman, who 
has been a spastic since birth. Her 
young uncle Ed, fresh out of medical 
school, moved by this tragedy in his 
family, dedicated himself to working 
with sick children, and he developed a 
special personal interest in the crippled 
ones. Small wonder that he listened 
attentively to Dr. Lupse’s account of his 
success with Owen K. Murphy’s new 
cyclotherapy units. Small wonder, too, 
that he was attracted to Murphy’s ideas 
about the possibilities in a new kind of 


children’s clinic, a place where treat-- 


ment could be given in an atmosphere 
of pleasure and fantasy; and where the 
personnel would be specially chosen be- 
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by Irene Corbally Kuhn 
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cause they would be aware of, and sym- 
pathetic to, the deep emotional prob- 
lems the children face in addition to 
their physical handicaps. These ideas 
of Murphy’s matched his own. 

The men talked ideas first, then ways 
wnd means. Murphy had established his 
business offices in Adamsville, a few 
miles from Meadville, in a fine, modern 
building set back from the road, with 
grass and flowers running back to the 
cornfields just behind it. The doctor 
and the engineer agreed they wanted 
their project to be a local one, not only 
because Dr. Ed, as a doctor in a rural 
community, was aware of the lack ol 
facilities for caring for handicapped 
children, but because they both felt 
strongly that a small town would pro- 
vide the perfect example for commun 
ities everywhere in the country. 


HEY both believed in personal, in- 
ie ae treatment, not the detached, 
purely scientific kind. Out of their own 
close friendship and collaboration came 
Murphy’s decision to establish, equip, 
finance, and run a treatment and re- 
search clinic which Dr. Ed would direct, 
a place which they both hoped would be 
so successful that it would serve as an 
incentive and model for other com- 
munities all over the United States. In- 
stead of the crushing burden imposed on 
family and child by the necessity of go- 
ing great distances to hospitals and 
clinics for treatment, the treatment 
would now be brought to the child. 
One of the first things O.K. did was to 
buy a station wagon and give former 
pilot, Francis Confer, a job as chauffeur. 
Confer drives an average of 250 miles a 
day, picking up children at their homes, 
bringing them to the clinic for treat- 
ment, and then driving them back home 
again. 

The next thing O.K. did was to hire 
an artist and decorator, who carried 
out his and Dr. Ed’s ideas for making 
the clinic a child’s world, a place of 
pure delight and happiness. 

When Dr. Ed showed me through the 
clinic on a recent visit, he outlined this 
first psychological objective and how it 
was accomplished. 

“We wanted to make the total, the- 
rapeutic environment reflect an atmos- 
phere of pleasure, fantasy, and play,” 
he said. ‘“‘We wanted it to be a real 
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Photos by Reed McCaskey 
Doetor Edward Connor, himself a victim of multiple sclerosis, helps a boy 
suffering from dreaded muscular dystrophy in his effort to learn to walk 
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O. K. Murphy: an engineer with 
a flair for the human element 





































kind he 


child’s world—the 


the 
circus or in picture books. We believe 
the actual treatment of the physically 
handicapped child should be the simul 
taneous 


sees at 


combination of therapy and 
play to stimulate the 
the 


children to 


imagination and 


increase desire and wish of these 


overcome their physical 


handicaps to the greatest extent pos 
sible. This combined therapy is also 
aimed at reassuring the children emo: 


tionally. 
they 


We want them to believe that 
are like other children; that they 
can do the same kind of things normal 
children find interesting; that they can 


have fun the way normal children do. 
To me this is extremely important. 
Most of these handicapped children 
have never had any real toys. As a mat 
ter of sad fact, they can’t use much 


of the play equipment normal children 
use to stimulate imaginations and 


give them happy hours. 


R. Ed pointed out that the deco- 
LD rative motif of colorful, familiar, 
childhood fantasy envelops the child 
from the moment he sees the gaudy toy 


the sentry box posted by the 
| 


thei 


soldier in 


ramp into the building. Inside the door 


he encounters the gay, happy, carnival 
itmosphere immediately, and he begins 
to feel relaxed at once. 

The thought and care and planning 
which have made this the only children’s 
kind in the world are re 
Dr. Ed led 


into the examining room to the left of 
the colorful entrance hall. 


clinic of its 


fiected in everything. me 


“Our second objective in this clinic,” 


he said, “has been to design various 
ypes of therapeutic equipment con- 
sistent with the concept of carnival or 
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circus. And here in my office, where I 
make my first examination of the chil 
dren, is one of Owen’s specially designed 
pieces of equipment to which a small 
patient is introduced.” He indicated a 
sturdy hobbyhorse in bright colors, with 
baby kittens frolick 
The child sits in 


fawns and cuddly 


ing on its sturdy base. 


leather saddle; the saddle, howeve1 
is a comfortable, padded seat with a 
back, and in the seat and back is the 


Murphy mechanical massage apparatus, 
which provides the cycloid motion that 
penetrates deep into the tissues while 


the child rocks and rides the horse. The 
unit works while the youngster plays, 
and the regenerative process _ starts 
even while the parent is detailing the 
case history to Dr. Ed. 


He carries on in the same spirit of 
fun and fantasy, holding small children 
a toy giraffe while he meas 
height with a yardstick. 


up against 

thei 
In the 

the width of the house, 


ures 
which 
just beyond and 
through the hall, imagination has run 


big, bright room runs 


riot. Here are the examining and physi 
otherapy tables and the platform steps 
nd training table where children learn 
to walk—o1 Here, 
young 


learn to walk again. 
the 
which is composed of cyclotherapy units 


too, is a playpen for very 
hidden inside its entire padded floor so 
that therapy can be administered while 
the child is lying, crawling, walking, o1 


even sleeping. “It’s inside that playpen 


that we watch our little miracles come 
to pass,” Dr. Ed said. “See that ladder 
fastened to the side? Notice the big 


padded buttons at different levels?” 
He picked up a little fellow, a curly 
headed 


cherub at the climbing: stage. 


Dr. Ed’s hands patted the twisted littl 





Happy child plays with confidence while 
cyclotherapy is 


mechanically applied 


Children draw and model clay. Note the 
cyclotherapy units on backs of chairs 


while he talked to his charge. 
“How about showing off your tricks, 
the 
little fellow as he put him gently in the 


limbs 


son?” he encouraged, grinning at 
playpen. “Up and at ’em, fella!” he 
called, and the little boy, grinning back, 
started to haul himself painfully up the 
ladder. Dr. Ed back. He 
back. One could see his hands 
ached to help, but he’s made a rule—— 


stood stood 


way 


no hand help except and unless it’s 


absolutely necessary. Dr. Ed just kept 
smiling and talking encouraging man- 
talk to the little fellow. He was help 


ing the boy up the ladder with his heart. 


\t the first rung, the tot turned in tri- 
umph and Dr. Ed gave him the old 
college cheer. And the little fellow 


pushed the first button. He squealed 
with delight as the big red eyes of Felix 
the Cat lighted up. He pressed the but- 
ton again. The two €éyes gleamed red 
again. 

“Go on up, fella,” called Dr. Ed, and 
the little one started up the next pain 
ful, slow step to the second rung, and 
to the third, and once more the drama 
was repeated. This time the reward fon 
pushing the top button was the emerg- 
ence ol 
bill 
the ladder every time the triumphant 
small boy pushed the button. Dr. Ed 
helped him down. That was a_ bonus 


a big woodpecker who struck 


his with noisy satisfaction against 


for his big and successful try. 


VERY step toward rehabilitation in 
EK the clinic is paved with fun and 
surprise. The terribly 
and 


crippled child, 
weakened 
and twisted from muscular dystrophy, 


whose torso limbs are 
has live, twittering, colored parakeets 


flving around behind a wire mesh _ be- 
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This young boy has cerebral palsy; but few 
can tell as he toddles down training ramp 


Cyclotherapy action of hidden motor relaxes 
a this child as he enjoys 





hind the platform and the training 
steps. “As the birds fly up, the child in- 
stinctively reaches for them,” explained 
Dr. Ed. “Besides, the birds give them a 
sense of movement and flight that’s good 
psychologically. Moving objects are 
good around handicapped children.” 
Mrs. Mildred Wenner, a_ graduate 
nurse from St. Christopher’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia, and a_ mother herself, 
came in with Tommy and Geraldine. 
Dr. Ed made a big fuss over them and 
helped put Tommy in the front seat and 
his older sister, Geraldine, in the back 
seat of a miniature river steamboat, 
“The Robert E. Lee.” This toy, like all 
the others in the clinic, is equipped 
with cyclotherapy units; in addition, the 
two seats have pedals which the chil- 
dren work with their feet—to build up 
leg muscles. Tommy pedaled in front, 
and his reward for the effort was to pro- 
duce the tune “O, Suzanna,” which 
charmed him and the other children in 
the Meantime, the pedaling of 
his sister was producing soap bubbles 


room. 


in great, iridescent profusion from the 
smoke stack. 

“There are my prize exhibits—from a 
before-and-after point of view,” Dr. Ed 
said. “Geraldine was at about the stage 
Tommy is now when 
January. She couldn’t 
Now every word she 


she came here in 
speak intelligibly. 
says is clear and 


distinct. She couldn’t walk without 
help. Now look at her. Look at the 
way she came running in here. Besides 


all that,”’ Dr. Ed added, ‘‘she’s in school 
—in second grade.” 

One of the terrible problems that the 
parents of these children face is not only 
the constant care they need but the fact 
that the children are unable to get an 
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“flying” his plane 


Fi 


education. The improvement these 
youngsters have shown in less than a 
year’s treatment has enabled many ol 
them, like Geraldine, to be enrolled in 
school. Moreover, they are holding their 
own there with the other normal chil- 
dren. 


Y this time, more children had ar- 
B rived and the room was filled up. 
Soon they were playing happily together. 
There was no screaming for the toy the 
other had, no bickering or fighting. 
The natural aggressiveness of children 
does not appear in these handicapped 
little nor do any of the little 
jealousies of normal children. “Life’s 
been so rough on most of them,” Dr. 
Ed said, “that whatever they get satisfies 


ones, 


them; whatever is done for them pleases 
them and makes them happy.” 

There is a long table with leather chairs 
all equipped with the cyclotherapy units 
in another room. Here Nurse Wenner 
shows the children how to use modeling 
clay, helps them with picture puzzles, 
encourages them with crayon drawing. 
The squares and circles they color with 
red, blue, green, and yellow crayons 
are a fascinating index of their improved 
coordination as time on. While 
they sit there and look at picture-books 
or doodle, the gentle but magic massage 
units in the big chairs get in their heal- 
ing, helpful work in rebuilding muscle 
tissue. 

Dr. Connor often sits down here with 
the children. One of his favorite tricks 
on such visits is to show them how to 
lace the dummy shoe which is part of 
the equipment and to give them encour- 
agement in such small, self-help efforts. 

“Just doing a little thing like that 


goes 





E. Lee completes the 
Meadville clinic 


Steamboat Robert 
world of fantasy at 


saves a harassed, busy mother hours and 
hours a week,”’ Dr. Ed observed. 

O.K. Murphy is a daily visitor to the 
clinic. But it is not just for the satis- 
faction of seeing the little, daily gains 
made by the children. It is to make 
certain Dr. Ed overwork him- 
self in his zeal. For the hearty, healthy, 


doesn’t 


never-sick-a-day-in-his-life physician, who 
was him- 


is only forty-four years of age, 

self stricken two years ago with the 
dread and mysterious fatal disease, 
multiple sclerosis. Paralyzed and blind, 
this courageous man fought his way 
back. His affliction forced him to give 


up all his old hobbies, golf, swimming, 
fishing. gave to them he 
now gives to the sick and handicapped 
children. He hard as 
when he was completely well, for he 
wants the Miracle in Meadville to hap- 
pen other American 
communities. 


The time he 


works twice as 


in thousands of 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








Unewrapping Old Gifts 


by KILIAN 


HE 


has something religious about it. 


instinct of  self-preservation 

God has planted in our human 
nature the desire for 
happiness. He 


and 
that 
same nature the power to attain them. 


eternal life 


did not give to 


Che instinct of self-preservation reaches 


out to the limits of time. There it 
must stop. Eternity is another dimen- 
sion in which instinct has no power. 


Searching among the things he 
sesses, man does not find that which can 
preserve his life unendingly. And yet 


he is frantic unto despair. 


ps »S- 


It is good that God has planted in 


us these frustration and 
Otherwis« 
quite satisfied with the 


of little 


seeds ol 


tradiction. 


con- 
would we not be 

strange mixture 

little that 
make up human existence?) And would 
it not be tragic to be completely content 
with the human when we can have the 
divine? It that 


sorrows and joys 


is good this instinct is 


doomed, for when we art 


weary of our 
restlessness, we stretch out 


God. 


because of ow 


poverty and 


begging 


hands to 
We beggars, poverty 
and emptiness, are prepared to receive. 
God, because of His riches and fullness, 
is eager to “He has filled the 
hungry with good things, and 
He has sent The eilt ol 
God is Himself. 
The gift he gives us is sanctifying grace 
or God-life. With this gift He 
new hope to the instinct of self-preserva 
tion. Now we have an additional kind 
of life, God-life. This life 
as God Himself. If we 

God-life during 
our heaven in 


give. 
the rich 
away empty.” 
than 


nothing other 


vives 


is as eternal 
preserve this 


time, it will become 
eternity. 
is a little 


between 


For us it difficult to see the 


relation grace and_ heaven, 
how the preservation of grace or God- 
life leads infallibly 


of heaven. This is due to our ignorance 


to the possession 


of both grace and heaven. 

When an author writes of heaven he 
often attempts to make up for defi- 
ciencies of language by piling one 


intensive upon another, superlative 
This may be neces- 


sary, but its effects may not all be good. 
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upon superlative. 
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In the end heaven seems to be entirely 


unrelated to our lives as we now live 
them. That heaven should be very 
much different from life as we now 


know it is both desirable and consoling. 
But that it should be so far different as 
to have lost all with it 


contact would 


be a bit terrifying. 
In the beautiful Preface for Masses 
of the Dead the Church teaches that, 


in a sense, we do not give up one life 


to have it replaced by another She 


says that “life is changed, not taken 
away.” We still go on living as regards 
the soul. We are. still conscious of 
being a certain individual who is what 


he is because of the graces he received, 
life, 
woman 
who became his wife, and the job that 
The 


so many peas in 


the choices he made during his 
} 


the father who begot him, the 


occupied his earthly hours. souls 
in heaven are not like 


a pod. We do not lose our individuality 


in a general haze of beatitude. There 
is, then, a continuity between heaven 
and earth. 

There is also continuity between the 
grace a soul possesses on earth and the 
glory it will enjoy in heaven. If we 
have sanctifying grace or God-life we 
have the seed of heaven within us. 


When we wake up in death to the life 


that never fails, we do not receive some 
thing entirely new, something we did 
not essentially already possess. Rather 
the God-life we treasured in our souls 
while on earth breaks forth from the 
darkness of faith into the luster of 





A Ruined Church 


by OLIVE FRASER 


The church of St. Mary, 
The hill of truth, 

The tower of angels 
That kept my youth, 


On all the dark oceans, 
By every road lone, 
Fallen and broken, 
She keeps her own. 


glory. Heaven is not 


something we 
It is something we have. In 


receive. 
heaven is not bestowed 
It is an old gift which 
been able to unwrap. 
\nd God pulls off the ribbons, lays 
back the colored paper. Now He shows 


the next life 
as a new gilt. 


we have never 


us the heaven we possessed but could 
not see, the glory that was ours, but 
All of this, 


importance 


which we could not enjoy. 
of course, emphasizes the 
this life in 
next. If we do not 
will not 
hidden heaven. 
Heaven is the ultimate flowering of 
what was planted in the past. It is 
the revelation in the light of what was 
possessed in darkness. 

When we heaven, we at- 
tempt to speak what in fact cannot be 
We use they 
are all we cannot ex- 
This 
is the essence of 

God “face to 
exalted that what 
we might say of it is like the stutter- 
children. When we 
all we are reduced to awe and wonder 


have 
have 


of grace in order to 
elory in the 
the one, we 


have the other. 


Grace is the seed of 


speak ol 
words because 
But 
that 
God, which 
this 


spoken. 
have. they 


press the glory awaits us. 
vision of 
heaven, sight of 
face” is a joy so 
said 


ings of have 


and desire. 

HERE is in mana poverty and help- 
lessness that comes from God. Life 
is a fire that wants to burn forever, and 
in his poverty man finds only bits of 
wood with which to feed it. Life 
thirst that no time can 
quench, and man’s hoarded years. slip 
by. All God meant it. He 
wants us to be happy in this world, 
but also to find it ultimately dissatisfy- 


ing. 


is a 


expanse ol 


this is as 


He wants us to go on living and 
loving life, but, in our depths, He also 
wants us to realize that before time 
began, and during time, and beyond 
time for all eternity, He is Life. He 
wants little restless lest we 
finally rest in something other than 
Himself. He wants us to treasure dur- 
ing life the gift of God-life which He 
will one day unwrap for us beyond 
ceath. 


us to be a 
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Father Negro, whom the Mau Mau have vowed to get, is greeted by Kenya’s governor, Sir Baring 


Catholics in Mau Mau Land 


They are cut off from the tribal life of their people. They do not 


belong with the Europeans. They stand alone—with death 


N a small room looking out over 
hills dotted with little 
and-wattle huts built 
nana trees, I sat one night in Equatorial 
Africa, talking to 
natives of Kenya. 


round mud- 


among ba- 
twenty-two 
The 


them were of the Kikuyu tribe, a name 


young 
majority of 


which has become synonymous with 
“Mau Mau” in the mind of the news- 
paper-reading public. 

More than a dozen sat on my _ bed 


(and I had to pay for it later on with 
a sleepless night on a sadly misshapen 
mattress) , the the floor. 
There were twenty-one young men and 
just one girl. All were college-educated 
Catholics. 


rest sat on 


They were delegates to the First 
Congress of the African Lay Apostolate 
which held in the White 
Fathers’ Seminary in Kisubi, Uganda. 
Its purpose was to prepare African lay 
apostles to play a fuller part, through 
Catholic Action, in the development 
and leadership of the people of the 
great African continent. 


Inevitably, the subject of the resur- 


was being 
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A Kikuyu chief, who acts as tracker 
in the Home Guard. The cap of fine 


bird feathers is 


a 


mark 


of dignity 


by DOUGLAS HYDE 


gent nationalism, which is becoming a 
reckoned with all 
\frica, had come up for discussion at 


force to be over 


the meeting. In many cases it is al- 


ready Moscow-orientated. In Kenya, as 


the whole world now knows, it has be- 


come a reverting 
back to 
obscene rites, adopting a barbaric anti- 
Christian 
of murdet 


terrorist movement, 


ancient pagan practices and 


oath, and pursuing a_ policy 


and intimidation with a 


Communist influence unmistakably 
somewhere in the background. 

What, I wanted to 
like for Catholic 
land? What 
Mau and to the 
military 
ment? 

The first 
to make 


know, was life 
Mau Mau 
attitude to Mau 


British 


Kikuyu in 
was thei 
large-scale 
Operations against the move- 
all of 


Jomo Kenyatta, the 
the 


point them wanted 
that 


leader 


was 


nationalist probably — has 
support of the majority of the people 
of Kenya, certainly of the Kikuyu. 
The that most of 
people approve of Mau Mau’s 


even though they deplore its methods. 


second was their 


aims 
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Snuff seller. A _ smiling native 
with snuff rolled in banana leaves 


In other words, they see it as a move- 


ment aiming at independence now for 


the people of Kenya and as such it 
has their sympathy, even though the 
barbaric methods used for terrorizing 
\fricans and Europeans alike appall 
hem. 


More surprisingly, I found that many 
that 
view, although it proved relatively easy 
them that the 
unrealistic 


in my room that night shared 


aim was 


and, for 


lo persuade 


it this moment 


Catholics, in particular, undesirable, 


if only because its achievement would 


lead to the persecution of the Church 


ind the slaughter of the Catholic 


\fricans themselves. 


For if independence were to be 
eranted tomorrow, Mau Mau, they ad- 
mitted, would take over. And Mau 
Mau is dedicated to destroying belief 
in the White Man’s God as well as 
the White Man’s rule and has vowed 
vengeance on all who practice the 
Christian faith. 

Each one of them conceded that the 
victory of Mau Mau would lead auto 
matically to the slaughter of their own 
parents and relatives at home, along 
with the native priests, nuns, and mis 


For the C 
is now deeply committed to countering 
Mau Mau 
So they 
had 
Maranta from 
day at the 
would welcome 
the 
pendence of Kenya could not honestly 


sionaries. itholic community 
activities 


agreed that, although, as 


they been told by Archbishop 
earlier that 
the Church 
the end of colonial rule, 


the 


Tanganyika 
conterence, 


demand for immediate inde- 


be put forward at this moment by any 
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Catholics. 
the edu 


responsible and intelligent 

\s Africans, as members of 
cated vanguard of their people, they 
quite properly share the hopes and 
aspirations of those people. They are 
impatient for the day when they will 
be permitted to rule themselves. They 
feel strongly enough about it—to have 
a spontaneous, almost instinctive, sym- 
pathy even for Mau Mau, despite all 
its barbarities. 

Yet as Catholics they may not par- 
ticipate in the movement and, as edu- 
cated ones, they know why this is so. 
They must oppose it instead and so be- 
come its enemies and potential victims. 


\ delegate at the conference said at 


one public session, “We African intel- 
lectuals, by our education and by our 
religion, cut ourselves off from the 
tribal life of our people. But because 


we are Africans we do not belong with 


the Europeans whose religion and cul- 


ture we share. We live in two worlds 
and are accepted in neither.” That 
was a cry from the heart which was un- 


derstood, and loudly applauded, by 
\frican in the hall. 


It roughly describes also the position 


every 


of the Catholic community as a whole 
in the Mau Mau territory of Kenya. 
They live in two worlds: they are 
Kikuyu, yet in conscience they must, 
like other “loyal” members of their 
tribe, identify themselves with the other 
side in the war which is being fought 
on their soil. They are torn between 


opposing loyalties. Theirs is not an easy 
position. That so many have followed 
the dictates of the Church in this and 
have suffered and 


persecution even 


martydom for doing so will surely stand 


to their eternal credit. 

Just what is involved in_ standing 
out against Mau Mau was made clear 
to me when I talked with Father 


Bartolomeo Negro, an Italian Consolata 
Father from South Nyeri, in the heart 
of the Mau Mau 
much of the fighting. 


territory, scene of 

When Father Negro goes around his 
mission or visits in his parish, he is 
accompanied by an armed guard. When 
he came to the conference at Kisubi, a 
guard brought him to the border and 
met him again on his return. For Mau 
Mau has vowed it will get him, and one 
attempt after another has already been 
made on his life. 

Father Negro is close to his people, 
and for this reason he heard disturbing 
the and anti- 
plans of Mau Mau_ before 

reached the 
Certainly he acted 
up an 
mission 


stories about terrorist 
Christian 
they appear to have 
of the 


on them 


ears 
authorities. 
first, for 
defend 


he set armed 
the the 
local populace before the Government 
the Home 
They were armed with spears, 


euard to and 


eot around to idea of a 


Guard. 


bows and arrows, darts and knives. 








one of the editors of the 
Catholic Herald, is a convert to Catholicism 
from Communism. He was at one time editor 
of the English Daily Worker. 
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Che panga knife, which is the weapon 
used by Mau Mau to inflict appalling 
their and, often, 
literally to chop them to bits, is the 
instrument universally used by East 
\frican cutting hedges, 
chopping back vegetation on roadsides, 
and a hundred and one other purposes. 
It is both sharp and heavy. 

To the Western Christian, and 
comfortable in his own home, this rais- 


wounds on victims 


peasants for 


sale 


ing of an armed guard by a Catholic 
priest may seem strange. To the Chris- 
tian pacifist it may seem an outrage. 
But the simple fact is that had he not 
taken this initiative, hundreds if not 
thousands of his people might have 
been hacked to pieces. 

For the Church was obliged, once the 
barbaric and anti-Christian character of 


the Mau Mau movement was revealed, 
to condemn it and to forbid Catholics 
to join it. This made every Catholic 


who refused to co-operate an enemy 
in the eves of the terrorists, and so 
cruel attacks upon them have been a 
feature of Mau Mau activities from 


the start. 


Five times they have attacked Father 


Negro’s mission. Last year they suc- 
ceeded in killing an Italian nun, Sister 
Eugenia. The Consolata Fathers have 


four missions in the area: three of them 


have so far been attacked. 
Of late they have turned their at- 
tention to the native missions too. 


Iwo African nuns have been murdered. 


\ third, who was terribly slashed with 
knives, is recovering. 

\ guard now encircles Father Negro’s 
mission night and day and, in addition 
to the primitive weapons with which 
they 
rifles, too. 

Not long ago the Gdvernor of Kenya, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, came to the mission, 
inspected the Guard, and congratulated 
Father Negro on his work. 

Che slight, graying Italian priest was 


began they now have a dozen 


honored and gratified by the visit, but 
the work he is doing, living quite lit- 
erally daily the shadow of death, 
brings its rewards, as he 
anxious to emphasize as we walked up 


under 
own was 
and down the veranda together in the 
warm night air. 


“There were 900 children in my 
schools before all this began,” he told 
me in his halting English. “Now be- 


cause my school has a permanent guard 
around it and parents feel it is safe, 
I have 2,500.” 

There was, too, the exciting moment 
when a band of terrorists, cut off in the 
forest near his mission and under con- 
stant and harrying attack by British 
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troops, sent Father Negro a message. 


It read: “Pray for us, our God _ is 
sleeping.” 
Father Negro interpreted this as 


meaning that, the situation having got 
intolerably tough for them, the gang 
were anxious to give themselves up. He 
checked, found that this was so, and 
then informed the authorities. 

Aircraft dropped “surrender’’ leaflets 
on the forest and the gang responded. 
They were put into a_ rehabilitation 
camp which he runs, close by one of 
his schools, and there a number of 
them were brought into the Church. 

I asked Father Negro about the 
Catholics who get drawn into—or are 
coerced into—joining Mau Mau. “What 
happens to them?” I asked. 

When the emergency began, he told 
me, many Kikuyu Catholics refused 
to take the Mau Mau oath even when 
threatened with death. One after 
another they or their loved ones were 
brutally done to death. More than 
twenty in his own parish died heroically 
in this way. But it could 
like that indefinitely. 

Today, he estimates, perhaps 40 per 
cent of his people have taken the oath, 
most, though not all, against their will, 
He added that nearly 100 per cent of 
the Protestants in the area have taken it. 

Though it is an 


not go on 


atrociously anti- 
Christian oath, which puts those who 
take it the Faith, the Church 
understands the pressures and the temp- 
tations which have led Catholics to 
yield to it. Even those who have joined 
voluntarily have done so in the heat 
of battle, carried away by their na: 
tionalism. For this reason, their return 
to the Church is made as easy as the 
circumstances permit. 

In the closing moments of the ‘final 
ceremony at the end of the conference 
at Kisubi, a young African girl asked 
if she might say a word or two. She 


outside 


Young Kikuyu have joined the African Home Guard to 
fight against the Mau Mau. They use primitive weapons 


al 
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was the young Kikuyu who had been 
at the meeting in my room a few nights 
earlier. 

On the platform were a_ cardinal, 
five archbishops, and some _ fifteen 
bishops. Also on the platform were 
His Excellency, the Governor of 
Uganda, Sir Andrew Cohen, and Lady 


Cohen. Hundreds of Africans, includ- 
ing delegates from fifteen different 
African countries, and a number of 


well-known European Catholic lay lead- 
ers were in the audience. 

It was a frightening assembly for any 
young girl to address, least of all one 
with a thousand-years-old tradition be- 
hind her of women being seen but not 
heard. 

But Wangechi grasped the 
microphone and, with her notes trem- 
bling in her hand, made a little speech 
which, because of its courage, brought 
the applause of the British Governor 
himself, 

Her words, hinting at the predica- 
ment of her fellow Kikuyu Catholics, 
but expressing a great hope for the 
future, rang out the African 
countryside. Emmy and others like her 
live under the constant threat of 


Emmy 


across 


martyrdom and that threat quite ob- 
viously came nearer to her when she 
thus publicly expressed herself. For 


that reason I give you her little speech 
in full—just as she said it. 

“IT am extremely happy and thankful 
to God to have been privileged to be 
sent as a delegate from Kenya to this 
first leaders meeting for Catholic Action 
held here in Africa. 

“I am here now to represent my dear 
people striving under Red pressure, for 
whom I cannot help to feel a great 
sympathy. 

“This held during the 
Murian Year has a special significance 
far us all whom Jesus dying for our 
aedemption gave to her as children. 


congress 





I mean for this that we are sure our 
Immaculate Mother will help us in a 
special way to put in practice what we 
have learnt from these meetings. 

“We strongly feel that this first meet- 
ing of Catholic Action leaders has 
brought us, who were privileged to at- 
tend, new light, new will, new strength 
tc work for the spreading of the reign 
of Christ in our troubled country. 

“Again we feel that we are ready 
to co-operate with our missionaries and 
under their guidance to put in prac- 
tical action what we learnt here. 
I like to point out that these confer- 
ences have called for a special recogni- 
tion for women’s status and develop- 
ment and I hope and feel that some- 
thing really concrete will be done in 
this field as well. 

“We only regret that there were not 
many delegates from Kenya. We feel 
this would have tremendous 
good both morally and spiritually but 
as you know the reason is that we are 
having a most difficult and trying time. 
Many of our brothers have already died 
for their faith. have been at- 
tacked, missionaries been killed. 
We therefore make a special appeal to 
you all for prayers for Kenya and par- 
ticularly for the Kikuyu and the other 
tribes who are passing through these 
most tremendous days. 


have 


been of 


Missions 
have 


“6 


Lastly, while we hope that this meet- 
ing will be of great significance for the 
conversion of the strayed sheep in our 
country, we strongly hope and dare ask 
that the next meeting be held in Kenya 
to the moral and spiritual advantage of 
many more of our people. And I feel 
I can that Catholic Action 
members there would only be too proud 


promise 


and happy to devote themselves to the 


best success of the meeting, as only 
when the laity are equipped with such 
spiritual background can we hope to 


win Africa for Christ.” 


Though the Church would welcome end of colonial rule, she 
cannot honestly demand immediate independence just now 
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! hugged her as I felt the 
warmth of her hand on my back 
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ry HIS was many vears ago when we 
San Pablo, t 


non Luzon island 


were still livin in 


quiet coconut Lo} 


in the Philippines. It was raining hard 


that night and the frogs were noisy 
among the mushroom plants in ow 
backyard. Our home then was a small 


house with 


heavy ipil wood, and floors of stripped 


a roof of thatch, posts ol 


bamboo canes set half-an-inch apart, 
except in the kitchen where the floor 
was of planed wood. 

During the rainy nights, the rain 


seeped in through the thatch roof and 
fell on the bamboo floor, only to slide 
further the strips of 
bamboos into the cold ground. In the 
kitchen, however, there were no open- 


down between 


ings on the floor, and the raindrops 
stayed and the floor was wet like the 
ground under the leafless mango tree 
during the storms. 

Only the bedroom in our house re- 
mained warm and dry the 


A0 


during 


me tO earn ahout 


My Pim 


rainy nights. Father had made the roof 
ibove the room strong by covering it 
ith thick canvas that he found in an 
old, abandoned Army camp. 
Under the bedroom, the ground was 
also warm and dry, and there Silver, 


my carabao, slept peacefully beside the 
chicken coop. 

Mother 
Father 


kitchen 
villa 


the when 
the Don 
Mateo, our Spanish landlord. She was 


was in 


came from of 


waiting for him beside the stove, where 
the pot of salabat, the ginger beverage, 


was steaming above a low fire. 


Mother 
said. “Take your clothes off and change, 


“You're very wet, Tomas,” 
while I pour some salabat to warm you 
up. 

“The to 
lend,” said Father, as he pulled out 
undershirt. “He 


hectares of coffee land and paid the men 


Spaniard has no money 


his bought fifteen 


who repaired the irrigation dam.” 


\fter carefully hanging his shirt at 


the back of his chair, Father sat down 
and blew on the cup of hot beverage 
to cool it off. Mother looked at him 


anxiously, and, though there was no 
smile on her lips, her face in the kero 
sene light had a soft, quiet glow that 
was good to look at even for hours. 

“Don’t worry so hard,” said Mother. 
“With God’s help these difficulties will 
pass. 

“I need a man’s help now, Nene,” 
said Father, after 
drink. “A 


money.” 


sipping the ginger 
man who could lend me 

Mother’s eyes opened wide, for it 
was terrible what Father said. She rose 
chair the stove and 
walked slowly to the table near Father. 


She was heavy with her fifth child. 


from het beside 
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“Tomas,” “‘Have 
faith.” 


Then Silver, from below the bedroom, 


she said tenderly. 


groaned long and heavy. It was his way 
of snoring. The chickens woke up and 
lapped their wings. One rooster crowed. 

Father heard the noise of the animals 
and suddenly he thumped on the table 


with his fist as if he had made a great 


discovery. The teaspoon jumped in- 
side the cup. 

“I know!” Father said happily. “I 
know it!” 

He stood up and went to the cor- 


ner where I was sitting. I was all cov- 
ered up with what used to be my Moth- 
er’s old woolen skirt. She had patched 
the holes on it and taken off the strings 
and made a blanket out of it. It was 
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red and green plaid and very warm on 
cold rainy nights. 
Father “We'll sell 


“Crispin,” said. 


the carabao.” 

“Oh, no!” I said, becoming warm sud- 
denly. His words came like a brilliant 
flash of lightning, after which I 
dark spots everywhere I looked. 


Saw 
“No, 
Father—please, Silver is my best friend.” 

“LT know that,” Father. “But 
we're hard-pressed now. He may be our 
After all, Silver is still 
young to be of any real help to us in 
the fields.” 

I did not answer Father back. It was 
not easy to say so many of the thoughts 
that were in my mind. Silver meant to 
me more than just being a help in the 
fields. Father would not 


said 


only hope. too 


understand 
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the joy I had in talking to Silver under 
cakes 
sun was bright 


the mango tree, as I ate 
on his 


coconut 
back, when the 
and warm. Or the 
his horns when | 
watertalls. 

Once, I 


to come 


funny way he frisked 


bathed him near the 
asked Rosa, the 
the 
patch, two rice paddies away from our 
Silver’s back. 
Rosa laughed loudly when I asked Sil- 


ver to stcp on aw 


eirl I loved, 
with me to watermelon 


house, and we rode on 
itermelon so that we 
break it apart, for we had 
the knife. And Silver, with his 
tail swinging gently and full of friend- 
liness, stepped on the fruit slow and 
easy, and though the seeds fell on the 
ground, the fruit itself was broken apart 
and was clean and juicy. 


could for- 


gotten 


Al 








I could not tell this to Father. Sil- 
ver was useless to him in that respect. 
Silver was not strong enough for our 
fields. And to him, that was all. 

So, I threw my blanket in the corner 
and went the 
where Silver was sleeping. 


stairs to 
The chick- 
ens flapped their wings when they heard 
my feet against the hay on 
which the lay. The carabao 
stirred when I touched his broad should- 
ers. 

I tried so hard to say what I wanted 
to say to him. But I could not find the 
words. He looked at me like a child 
looking at his godfather on his birth- 
day. 

“Silver,” I whispered finally. “Father 
wants me to sell you away.” 

The carabao moved and one of his 
horns struck an tpil housepost. Then, 
he tried to stretch his front legs as if he 
wanted to rise, but I pressed my head 
heavier on his back and he did not get 
up. The light from the kerosene lamp 
in the bedroom upstairs threw stripes 
of shadows on Silver’s back. 

Then I heard footsteps coming down 


down bamboo 


brushing 
carabao 


the stairs and moving slowly toward us. 
It was Father. 
on the hay. There was a flurry among 


He sat down beside me 


the chickens and Silver stirred. 
“Son,” Father said. “I realize how 
much you love Silver. I have watched 


the river and 
as you know— 


another 


you and him playing in 
on the rice paddies. But, 
your mother is 


having baby 


shortly. 


PROPPED my head on Silver's back 
| and I wiped the tears off my eyes 
by rubbing my face on his warm back. 
He was fresh and clean because we had 
a bath together in the river by the falls 
before the rains began in the afternoon. 

“IT could sell Silver for a hun- 
dred pesos,” said Father looking at the 
carabao. 


about 


“That’s enough to solve our 
problems now.” 

Father’s voice was like that of Father 
Sebastian’s during the Good Friday serv- 
the 

“You know, last year was a very dry 
one. We had a 
enough to tide us 
harvest. And 
more expenses—food, clothing, midwife’s 
fees, and other things besides.” 


ices in church. 

hardly 
the 
a new baby means 


harvest, 
over till 


poor 
next 
now, 


I knew it was a crazy thought, but I 
wondered why Father had 
children would need another. 
And this, in exchange for Silver, who 
was the only carabao I had. 

“Sometimes people make sacrifices by 
giving the thing they love the most for 
a good Father continued. 
“Christ gave His life away to save us 
all.”’ 

Yes, like that of 
Father Sebastian’s during Good Friday. 


who four 


already 


reason,” 


Father’s voice was 


42 


I raised my head up and looked firmly 
at Father and said, ‘““Why must we sacri- 
fice Silver for for a baby that we 
are not sure would turn out good?” 

“Crispin,” said Father gravely. “When 
you grow older and you become a fa- 
ther, find the 
that.” 

Father's faced was cut in stripes by the 


you'll out answer to 


shadows of the bamboo floor. Silver was 
now groaning again. But the chickens 
were quiet and the dripping of the 
raindrops had stopped. 

“I, myself, made such a sacrifice many 
Father said softly after a 
knew of it but your 
There were so many 
times that your mother or myself had 
tried to tell the family about it. But it 
that was 
busy to listen, or we were too busy to 
tell. But tonight. * 

For a 


years ago,” 
while. “No 
mother and I, 


one 


seemed either everyone too 


moment, | wished that Father 
would just take Silver away and leave 
me. There was so much consolation in 
being alone and crying alone during 
times when the odds were all against 
me and disappointment was close. And 
now Father had to tell his story. 

Father kicked the ends of the 
hay closer to us, so that we would have 


loose 


more hay to sit on. Then he sat down 
close beside me. 

“Years Father 
mother and I lived in 


ago,” began. “Your 
\laminos in the 
house my father gave to us on our wed- 
ding day. We had fields to 
till and the earth was good and kind. 
In the late October days, it 
wonderful 


our rice 
Was a 
sight looking through our 
kitchen window toward the fields heavy 
the 
November 


with stalks of grains bending in 
wind and 
approached. 


turning gold as 
We all anticipated a big 

harvest that year. Your mother was then 

with first child.” 

voice 


our 
seemed far and low 
because I was reluctant to hear him. It 
sounded dull and hard. 


Father's 


“Then along one afternoon, that last 
Saturday of October, the skies darkened 





I bathed him near the waterfalls 





“a 


and we saw the locusts swarming over § ,hur 
our fat fields and the noise of their wild Fak 
fiying called the attention of the women F yy ; 
going to confession in the church, for > pam! 
the next day was Sunday. So, they ran fully 
down the village roads, their eyes star- f jalf- 
ing and mad-like, toward the rim of the"F* pen 
rice paddies. Your mother screamed “es 
and the others cried and they watched | gro) 


the little devils devouring the golden “y 
grains on the stalks. Some of the men J gers) 
kicked the ground with .their wooden ¥ he 


shoes in great anger and some wiped |} jook 
the sweat off their faces with large tow- | | ga 


els. But most of us merely sat down and | jike 
looked in silence because there was Fu 
nothing we could do.” 


x ‘4 2 , pres 
Now Father’s voice sounded tired and 


his | 
sad like Father Sebastian’s when he gave | gach 
the sermon the day after Good Friday. “ 
However, his voice, though low, was no | jp ¢ 


longer dull or hard to hear. af 
Father went on with his story. 


© 


cron 

“ HE locusts came and went in [ pin 
swarms for many days. Some of and 

the men tried desperately to drive them | j,¢ , 
away by whipping the black skies with | May 
large mango tree branches. Some § iho, 


started to burn their fields to stop the 
terrible wave of locusts. But the women J « 

mostly stayed in church and prayed and | 
prayed that the calamity would end. 





age 

“In the morning, the sun was pale = 
and lifeless. But in the evening, the } });, 
sky had an eerie rosy glow. I became «“ 
sullen and nervous. Often, I would leave F y 4. 
the house in the morning and would | ,,.. 
not return until evening. Your mother | « 
never asked me where I went. | pol 

“I went to town frequently selling | j,., 
one possession after another,” Father sae 
went on. The lines from upstairs drew | oye 
heavier lines across Father’s face. They It’s 
curved where his sunken cheeks were. 
“First I sold my snakering of Chinese } ,,; 
gold, then my pearl-inlaid buckle. Then : 
the pocket watch my godfather gave me | 
when I was confirmed. I never men- 
tioned to your mother what I was pawn- bli 
ing or selling. She was suffering enough 
from the load she was carrying, and the bas 
food inside the house was never enough, | }),. 
and she was getting thinner and pale” wit 
in the face and arms. 

“The last thing I sold was the carabao | 
that pulled the plow in our devastated jan 
fields. It was sold very cheap to a man : 
from Bihan, who slaughtered it and It 
sold the meat by the kilogram. 501 

“One night, when the wind from the a 
west was gentle and the eerie rosy glow “ 
was gone in the skies and there were os 
neither stars nor moon, your mother <a 
came to me and, in a few words, she a 
asked me to sell the house and the tragic a 
field and move away. 

“*But I can’t do that,’ I said strongly. It 
‘This is my father’s house—and we both [ 4), 
love it very much.’ i 

' 


THE SIGN 








“I respected our house as if it were a 
Over F church. My own father, who died from a 
Wild F snakebite, built it with his own hands. 
omen — My mother helped, too, by cutting the 
1, for — pamboo canes into thin strips and care- 
y ran | fully laying them on the floor about 
| Star BE half-an-inch apart. Then, she shined 
ft the"F"them with a rag made of banana leaves. 
amed “No, Nene,’ I said, my voice still 
tched stronger. ‘I cannot give up this house.’ 
olden “Your mother did not argue. She un- 
men Ff derstood how firmly I could say no. 
oden } she simply walked to the window and 
viped } jooked at the dark night. From where 
tow- I sat, I saw the world outside. It was 
rand | jike one dark, endless tunnel.” 
was Father’s voice was full of varied ex- 
pressions and in the dark I could see 
Land | his hands move as if gesticulating with 
Bave F each expression. 
riday, “Then, one day, while I was roaming 
aS NO | in the village across the river in search 
of odd jobs, I met Julio, who was my 
crony during our bachelor days. 
; “Julio looked prosperous when I met 
1 in F him. He had a new straw hat on, white 
re of F and gleaming in the noonday sun, and 
them ' he walked with a cane like the Alcalde 
with } Mayor and he was wearing shoes even 
some though it was a weekday. 
» the ‘ 
omen fF «ar WAS pleased to see him. With so 
| and | | much of the misfortune in the vil- 
id. lage since the locusts came, it was a 
pale } treat for me to see someone looking 
/ the | bright and rich. 
seen : ““Have you gone into politics, Julio?’ 
leave | I asked smiling. ‘You look like the town 
ould treasurer.’ 
ther ““No, Tomas,’ Julio said. ‘I don’t like 
; politics. I always say that if you hate a 
Hing man terribly, ask his wife to goad him 
ther into politics and when he’s there—you're 
drew even with him. I hate politics, Tomas. 
They It's a dirty game.’ 
ME, “What's your business then,’ I asked, 
soni : vainly hoping I could follow his line. 
Phen ““T have a good business,’ said Julio. 
oS ‘Undertaking?’ 
noted ““No,’ said Julio. ‘I operate a gam- 
nie’ bling house.’ 
ugh “‘Gambling house!’ I said, my eyes 
| the bulging. , For a moment I thought 1 
ugh, } heard the terrifying sound of locusts’ 
raler wings. 

“Julio leaned against the broad trunk 
abao ol a nearby acacia tree, took off his hat, 
ated ; and fanned with it a while. 
er ““What’s wrong with that?’ he asked. 
and ‘It’s plain that everything we do_ is 

some form of gambling or another. Like 

the arming, for example. You invest money 

_ ind time on it. Then, if your luck is 

were | good, you have a good harvest. But if 

ther your luck is bad, the locusts would come 

me wn eat your crop. You know what I 
‘agic 4 ‘mean?’ 

“IT scratched my nose and thought. 
igly. It was strange hearing someone talk 
0th 


about gambling like it was not bad at 
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all. Like I was gambling all along and 
never knew it. 

““When you need my help, Tomas,’ 
said Julio, ‘see me at my house—the 
only wooden house in San Miguel across 
the river.’ 

Father stretched his legs and the hay 
made little crunchy noises. For a mo- 
ment Father sat staring at the darkness 
The lights up- 
stairs were a little dimmer now, for the 
Then, Father 
breathed hard and long and his breath- 
ing made a soft, relaxed sound. 

“When I arrived home that night,” 


” 


of the night outside. 


night was getting late. 


Father went’on, “your mother was not 
there. She came in later and said that 
she had a long talk with Father Sebas- 
tian. She built a fire immediately while 
I went down to cut some bamboo canes 
for kindling the next day. We had rice 
soup that night, the cheapest meal your 
mother could think of.” 

“*Father Sebastian advised me that | 
should be more careful,’ your mother 
said when we were already seated at the 
dinner table. “The child may come any 
day now.’ 





@ Prayer moves an arm that is 
almighty and that arm moves the 


Vincent McNabb 


world.—Rev. 





“IT did looked at 
and then at the soup and I felt some 
I knew that, in 
situation, 


not answer. | her 


secret distress inside me. 


your mother’s she needed 


good food and better medical care. I 
heaved a big sigh and stood up from 
the table half-filled 


soup to fol- 


and 
the 


brought 
sink. Your 


my 
mother 
lowed me. 
“*You did not like my soup, Tomas,’ 
she said, watching my movements. 
I’m not hungry,’ I said. 
“She knew right away that I was trou- 


bled, because I never said I was not 
hungry when she was the one who 
cooked the meals. 

‘‘By the way,’ she said, her voice 


Sebastian told me that 
who 


warmer. ‘Fathe1 


he knows someone may want to 


buy our house and land at a decent 


price. How do you like to sell them this 
time 
we ll 


and move to San Miguel? Maybe 
be more fortunate there.’ 


said nothing. It was an old ques- 
that had 
ig ago. I rinsed my soup bowl and 
laid it and empty on the table 
beside the sink. Then, I looked out of 
the window and saw the dead stalks of 


tion for me been answered 
loi 


clean 


rice plants, some fallen on the ground, 
some still strong enough to stand against 
the afternoon winds from the west. It 
was like a graveyard. 

“IT recalled the times some weeks be- 


fore when I looked out the same window 


and saw the ripening grains gleaming in 
the sun, the same wind swaying the 
stalks in waves of gold. As the stalks 
brushed against one another, I remem- 
bered your mother and all the beautiful 
women and how their skirts gleamed 
and rustled that night at the thanks- 
giving fiesta as they sang and danced 
for the town’s patron saint. 

“I felt terrible thinking of the lost 
happy days, so 1 moved away from the 
took off shirt and sat 
down on my chai other 
window overlooking the radish patch 
and the Your mother fol- 
lowed me, leaving her soup bowl on 
the table and sat down on the floor be- 


window and my 


beside the 


mango tree. 


low me. She propped her head on my 
thighs and I looked down at her and 
ran my fingers on her hair and said, 
‘When did the midwife say the baby 
might come?’ 

“In a few days,’ she replied. 

“We still have time,’ I said. ‘We just 
can’t sell the house that fast.’ 

“Yes, Tomas,’ she said softly. 


as E sat there for a few minutes, 

W the two of us both staring at the 
darkness that hid the dusty leaves of the 
mango tree outside. Then, | stopped 
suroking her hair and held her shoul- 
ders and I said, ‘I’ll go across the river 
and see Julio tomorrow. You remember 


him, don’t you? He was the one who 


played the mandolin that night we 
serenaded you and your strict father 
threw dishwater at us.’ 

“Of course,” she said. ‘How can I 


forget Julio. He was always the clever 
boy in your group.’ 

“Well, I him today 
looked He had 
and a cane and he was dressed like he 


and he 
on 


met 
prosperous. shoes 
was going to meet Saint Peter.’ 

“Your mother rubbed her face against 
my thighs as I started stroking her hair 
again. The night was quiet and warm 
and the wind streamed against our faces 
like warm river water during the dry 
midsummer nights. 

“Julio him if I 
needed help,’ I said. ‘Maybe if I see 


told me to see 


him, we do not have to sell the house.’ 
Then 
she stood up and went downstairs to the 


“‘*Maybe,’ your mother said. 


well with the gaslamp to draw a bucket 


of water to wash her feet before she 
retired for the night. I followed her 
and saw her as she brought her pail 
down into the well. I saw her body 


move shakily, so I asked her to let me 
pull up the pail. 

“You shouldn't hard 
I said, taking the pail from her. ‘Come, 


work so now,’ 
you rest upstairs awhile.’ 
“She smiled and said, ‘You're treating 
me like a baby, Tomas.’ 
“IT smiled back at her and the gas lamp 
(Continued on page 71) 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


“A Brief Note of Good-by”’ 


FROM THE PORTION of Viet Nam now occupied by the 
Communists came the letter: “A brief little note to 


tell you good-by. The Communists will arrive in a few days 
by French-Viet Minh 


very 


agreement. I am staying here. 


For the moment do not write me any more, the letter will 
not arrive.” 

This was the Vicar Apostolic who had decided to stay 
when the enemy came to take over. Some of the clergy 


stayed with their people, others went into exile with them 
and either was a hard choice to make. 
Once again a people are on the move in these strangest 


migrations of history. Here in America 


we are perhaps 
growing weary of story after story of this kind; and yet 
\mericans are always moved by stories of courage, espe 


cially when people are trying to win through to freedom. 
This time the very definitely, to 
many of these people of Indo-China, a religious one. It is 
not that many there have suffered as many 
who fled China and Russia. The chief for flight is 
not hunger nor loss of homes torn from them. For perhaps 
the first time in this 


freedom to be sought is 


much as have 
reason 
sad abandoned firesides. 
people are fleeing by parishes in their search for religious 
freedom. 


century of 


This is a religious people—many among them are Catholic 
—and they are fleeing to a place where they may practice 
their Faith. In the area north of the 17th parallel, which 
the French have now ceded to Communist control, there 
are at least a million and a half Catholics. The Geneva agree 
ment allows these people to leave if they wish, but the 
victors are not making it very easy for them to go. Perhaps 
one story among many will serve to point up this fact as 
well as present the always dramatic spectacle of people who 
flee, not for shelter, but 
Catholics 
tried to break through on 


food or faith. 


priests with them 


for freedom of 


Three thousand and_ their 
\ugust 15 last—a good day, they 
decided, since their parish was dedicated to Our Lady of 
the Rosary. There must have been pain in their hearts as 
they left their homes and villages, but they well knew that 
the so-called Democratic Republic of Viet Nam would give 
them no freedom. Of many did not get 
through, including a native priest who was hauled back by 
Communist soldiers in clear defiance of the 


those who started 


agreement. But 


some six hundred went all the way—only forty miles, but it 
took four days and there were at least eight attempts to 
stop them. 

They planned to set out after Mass to find a friendly 


home in the south of their country, where people couid call 
a priest to come to give the last Sacraments to one who was 
dying, a place where people did not need a pass to attend 
Mass or to crucifix. In the new homes they would 
not have to display pictures of Mao and Malenkov and Ho 
Chi Minh on place on their walls the flags of three Com- 
munist lands. 


wear a 


As they came from church, a group of Communist soldiers 


came forward and seized some of the able-bodied 


also one of the priests. After some debate 


men and 
, they were returned 
and the people went home for their bundles. Then 
started out, their priests leading them. Before long, more 
soldiers appeared and this time they took the priests back 


they 


to the village. About a thousand turned back with him. The 
rest went on 


Beyond the River, Freedom 
WHEN THEY finally reached the river beyond which was 
freedom, they saw it was deep and wide; they also saw that 
there was a single rowboat at hand—to take over six hundred 
people. On the other side stood a figure in a cassock waving 
to them, and they recognized Father Dominic 
had once been their curate. When they saw him, five men 
plunged in and swam across to tell their story. He was anx. 
ious to bring them all over, and all he had was one rowboat 
which would serve at most four people at a time. And there 
was the constant fear that the Communists would play one 
more trick. Then, after a dozen or so had been ferried over, 
Providence took a hand. Nine fishing boats—all with Cath. 
olic river families living on them—came sailing up the river. 
They had not meant to come that way at all and had been 
heading for the open sea in their endeavor to escape, but a 
contrary wind blew them the 
boats to help, it 


other way. With these larger 
became a simple matter to bring the 


refugees over. In three hours they were safe and plodded a 
church. Father Khang settled 
them in this church and in grass huts round about until 
they could get the transportation to take them south. 

This story will be placed before the International Super 
visory Committee at Hanoi 
agreement must 
to the other 


few miles further to a country 


for according to the Geneva 
each assist civilians who wish to 
But that is a red-tape matter 
and these people need immediate help. In the space of two 
weeks United States ships evacuated over fifty thousand 


refugees, taking them to the southern tip of South Viet Nam. 


side 20 


from one zone 


Remember the Six Hundred 


THERE are so many appeals today and our own living 
costs are high. But we in America still have a good deal for 
which we are not forced to pay too high a price, and this 
includes things spiritual as well as material. We can go 
through our pleasant on Sunday and 
churches; no one bars our way, no one interferes. 


streets enter our 
But here 
are Christian people, people who are willing to cross rivers 
and face angry soldiers and hear threats and who, even when 
they do reach safety, are forced to live on the charity of a 
government or the good will of people of other lands. They 
are willing to work but their livelihood is left behind in the 
homes they have voluntarily left to find freedom. 

All those who work with these people speak of one thing— 
of their gentleness, patience, lack of complaints. Our Lord 
was gentle and uncomplaining—and these people, who are 
truly His followers, show it by the way they bear their trials. 
Like Him, they often have no place to lay their heads. It 
is His courage, His that make them 
brave as He was brave. 


love in their hearts 

The Bishops’ Fund collection will begin soon again, the 
fund which helps such people as these over the first rough 
months. When that Sunday comes this year and when the 
plate is passed before you, think of these six hundred men 
and women and children. Remember, the told is 
only a small part of that great migration going south to 
freedom, people who carry with them only two things—the 
children in their arms and the faith in their hearts. 

When you hear the appeal of your Bishops, be generous. 
Perhaps the material help we can give them through our 
Bishops’ Fund will be 


story I 


just the bit of help necessary to 
tide them over and keep them safe in soul and body. 
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Worse things than singleness 
tw) tw) 





can happen to a girl. In fact, 
says this famous career girl, 
the single vocation can be 


lived happily and productively 


by Anita Colby 


OU’VE heard the expression “Al- 
ways a bridesmaid, never a bride!” 
Well, that’s practically the story 
of my life. 
I’m now what is known 
as “an old maid,” thirty-nine years old 
and still not a bride. 
It’s distasteful 


As a result, 


called “an old 
maid”; unflattering and quite unfair in 
its implications. ’'m not upset because 
of it, however, not aroused to the point 
of defending myself, and I’m certainly 
not bitter. 

If I ever were really hurt by it, I got 
over the hurt a long time ago. 

I’m atraid perma- 
nently hurt by the stigma attached to 
being an old maid, some terribly hurt, 
and I’m sure more will be hurt in the 
luture since more girls are remaining 


to be 


others have been 


unmarried these days for any number ol 
economic, social, and religious reasons. 
The statistics involved in this are even 
a little frightening to the girl or woman 
who wants—and yearns—to fulfill her 
purpose in life, a purpose for which the 
vast majority of women were intended 
by God: that of a wife and mother. 
But, after all, the single life isn’t the 
worst thing that can happen to a girl. 
It’s a life that can be lived both honor- 
ably and profitably, and it is not the 
only life that has special problems and 


gp beartac hes. 


What can girls and women belonging 
to this “other vocation” do to solve their 
particular problems and live happier 
and more productive lives? 
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Anita Colby: At thirty-nine years, happy, but still not a bride 


Well, they can do many things, some 
of which are easy, although others re- 
quire considerable thought and applica- 
tion. 

First, they can keep the hope of 
eventual marriage and a home of their 
own alive and burning brightly in their 
hearts. This is neither a nor a 
vain hope. The daily papers frequently 
report instances marriages between 
two older people and there’s no reason 
why such shouldn’t occur 
more often. 


foolish 
of 
marriages 


It is also a fact that hope, and honest 
yearning for a specific thing, strength- 
ened by prayers and practical plans to 
bring about its realization, often pro- 
duces it in some magical way that no 
one can explain. 

It must remembered, however, 
that the hope for eventual love and 
marriage and a _ family should be 
strengthened by a God-fearing and fruit- 
ful life in the single state. 


be 


It’s important to learn and grow while 
you wait and hope. Don’t sit still and 
brood and go to seed; get out and get 
things done. 

The girl of experience 
knows she can perform just as much 
service in her own way as can the mar- 
ried woman the religious and _ that 
she and the other millions like her are a 
great and 
power to her community and nation. 

This implies both dignity and respon- 
sibility. 


unmarried 


or 


as yet untapped source of 


The unmarried woman will have more 
time to work with church and charitable 
than her married 
has already set out build her 
nest and fulfill herself in other ways. 

Such organizations are everywhere, so 
there should be no trouble becoming 
associated with one or more. It is far 
better to be busy doing a little than 
to be idle. 

Activity keeps a womanss mind alive 


organizations sister 


who to 
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and alert and receptive to new ideas. 
It gives her the opportunity to meet 
more people from whom a better selec- 
tion of friends can It keeps 
her younger and usually healthier, since 
it takes her herself and her 
personal problems. 

Outside activity also throws her into 
competitive situations, and this is most 


be made. 


mind off 


important since competition forces her 
to learn, to improve her mind and 
manners, not only to stay 
others but to forge ahead. 


abreast of 


THINK activity’s most valuable by- 
l product is that it dissipates loneli- 
ness, and since loneliness is something 
all of us know to a greater or less degree, 
it’s hardly necessary to point out how 
depressing and deadening it can be. 

Activity happy, positive, 
cheerful manner and if it can be organ- 
ized and directed 
selfish service to 


creates a 


lines of 
fellow man, its 
rewards are then a hundredfold. 

The famous Sister Elizabeth Kenny is 
a good example, although there are 
many not so famous who quietly do as 
much. 

Sister Kenny, who devoted her life 
to the help and cure of others, dealt 
with the subject of the * 


along un- 


one’s 


‘other voca- 
tion” in this way: “We are put on this 
earth for a special destiny. Simply, it 
is our destiny to do the work of God. 
Each finds his own way to do that work. 
If we live up to it, all is well here and 
hereafter. If we 
destiny, if we 


cannot rise to our 
cannot withstand the 
tests given us to strengthen our soul, 
we are discarded. 

“Just as enforced poverty often brings 
out the worst in people, so does un- 
wanted bachelorhood and spinsterhood 
rouse bitterness and frustration 
in others. But there is supreme nobility 


restless 


in chosen poverty. Freedom, dig 
nity, and fulfillment are (possible) in 
the single life only when dedication 


inspires it and solo living is a definite 
decision.” 

Let no woman feel her talents are so 
slight that a place in some organization 


can’t be found. There is something for 


everyone to do, and no talent is so 
small that it can’t be utilized in some 
way. I have frequently discovered that 


many women who have joined groups 
to which I belong are eventually sur- 
prised at the hidden talents for speak 
ing, organizing, or detail work they’ve 
had all the time! They just didn’t know 
they had them! My advice to the girl 
who hesitates through shyness or any 
imagined lack of ability is: 
anyhow. Do it. You 
brand and, 


“Go ahead 
may discover a 


new you won't 


besides, it 
hurt to try and it might be fun!” 
My friend Patricia Morison, the 


Broadway attd Hollywood singing: star, 
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is a good example of this. As far as she 
knew, she had no voice at all and didn’t 
know the first thing about singing. She 
only knew she wanted to be a singer, 
so she set to work. It took quite a few 
years, but today her reward is great. 

If being a “joiner” doesn’t bring a 
girl the companionship of both sexes 
she feels she should have, she might 
arrange with her family and her few 
close friends to help her meet others 
who will supply the human contact we 
all must have to maintain a_ proper 
balance in life. 

I have another friend who faced this 
particular problem squarely and solved 
it beautifully. 

She decided to go directly to the 
source of supply of potential friends 
particularly male, just as 
have bank had she 
money or to a drugstore for medicine. 
She decided to take a vacation in a place 
where many young people were known 
to gather. She further decided to make 


she would 


gone to a needed 





eA man’s opinions all change, 
except the one he has of himself.— 
Anon. 





it a winter vacation, since most girls 
vacation in summer, thus greatly reduc- 
ing the ratio of competition! 

She later told me, happily, that the 
best thing about skiing is being taught 
by a handsome, congenial instructor! 

Gregarious as most of us are, though, 
the single girl whose life is intelligently 
ordered learns the wisdom in 
line to the effect that 
companion is more companionable than 
solitude,” 


soon 
Thoreau’s “no 
used for read- 
ing, study, and contemplation. 
Deliberate, 


which can be 


purposeful solitude, o1 
part of proper 
and personal balance and should be a 
regular part of every life. two or three 


aloneness, is a social 


or even four nights a week, depending 
on the individual, is much to 
devote to oneself, to the improvement 
of one’s mind and heart and soul, and 


not too 


to the care of one’s person. The latter 
is important to a girl or woman out 
in the world. 

All of these things pay off as a sound 
in self. 
\lso high on the list of the unmai 


investment 


ried girl’s special problems is the matter 
of making a living. 

In this blessed land of liberty and 
plenty, the odds are gloriously in favor 
has to 
work. Statistics dealing with women in 
business, industry, and the and 
encouraging. At 
according to Department ol 
Commerce figures, there are nearly 20,- 


of the woman who wants to or 


arts 
professions are most 


present, 


000,000 women gainfully employed in 





the United States, and authorities on 
the subject are clear in insisting that 
more opportunities for women are open- 
ing up all the time. 

Further, they maintain that it is com. 
paratively easy for almost any woman 
to get and keep a job with good chanc¢ 
and increased earn. 
ings, if she brings to it the fundamental 
qualities of honesty, loyalty, cleanliness, 
and ambition. 

Akin to the that 
have as to their ability to make a living | 
over the years—and few are honestly 
entitled to entertain this fear any 
old Well, 


what about old age and the unmarried 


for advancement 


lear some women 


longer—is the fear of age. 


woman, and what can she do about it? 


First, if a woman is smart, she wel- 
comes the advance of years as the 
sweetest and best time of her life, a 


time when the workings of the mind 
and the sounds of the heart are clearer 
than ever before and God is nearer. 
Since the unmarried woman’s time is 
and always has been her own, she ap- 





portions it as she sees fit, plans it wisely 

each day, sticks to her plan, and devotes | 
a reasonable and proper share of her 

time to the care and preservation of} 
her person and the general improve: | 
ment of her appearance. In many cases, 

therefore, she will actually remain young | 
looking longer. 

And physical completion, what about 


that? ) 
Every girl or woman worth her sacred 


learns that 
intended _ by 
instrument of 
perpetuating — the 
human race and, secondly, as a_ thera 
peutic 


womanhood knows or soon 


sex was designed and 


\lmighty 


propagating 


God as an 
and 


and a way of quickening, re 
freshing, enriching, and continuing the 


love of honorable husbands and wives. 





HE cure-all, 
however, and thgs the conjugal state | 


also knows sex is no 
is no more a guarantee of good health | 
and sound nerves than is the single state 
a guarantee of the opposite, but that 
are 


matters for each individual 


to work out according to her God-given 


these 


means and station. 
If the 
and 


desire for 
the unmarried 
bridled without 


sexual expression 
release in woman 
difh- 


culty in most cases, however, what about 


can be too much 
the desire for children which is usually 
and normally far stronger and at the | 
basis of the desire for physical contact? 

It has that every 
was born to be a mother, either in the 


been said woman | 
physical or the spiritual sense, and it 
is well known that a woman's body 
cries out for a child with an intensity« 
that is both wondrous and sad. 
This makes the problem of children 
ene of the most difficult for the single | 
(Continued on page 74) 
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DETACHED and disinterested ob- 
/\ server on Calvary, as was Longi- 
me nus the Roman centurion, could 
not have failed to recognize the con- 
flict centered upon that Hill. He must 
have had the sensation of being on a 
battlefield where a more momentous 
struggle was taking place than any he 
had seen in the service of Rome. At 
least, the blustering belligerency of 
priests and Pharisees bespoke a ruth- 
less, restless Opposition as fierce as that 
of any Roman enemy, while the peace- 
ful self-possession of the young Man 
on the Cross revealed a firmness of 
resolution more unconquerable than 
that of any Roman general. 

The centurion’s military eye takes 
stock of the opposing weapons. On the 
one side, he knows the weapons have 
been long forged in bitter scheming 
over the past two years: social stigma, 
to isolate the Foe from the sympathy 
of the people; ridicule, to whittle His 
words and person down to an ineffective 
object of scorn; the impressionability 
of the people, quick to mock at physi- 
cal weakness wherever it is found; and 
authority—their own and that wrested 
from Rome —to — brand Him as 
an upstart and unwanted nonconform- 
ist. They have their arms of iron, too: 
four hard nails with which they see 
Christ now nailed to His Cross and a 
Roman lance that is to pierce His 
heart. 

Yet, despite the impressiveness of 
their campaign, the Roman soldier sees 
at a glance that the Crucified Man has 
the advantage. He is the more con- 
vincing, the more impressive Figure on 
the battlefield of Calvary. He hangs 
silently, without a single effort to match 
force or cunning with the sly men who 
are gloating over Him. But, though 
Longinus had never heard of the bless- 
ing that the young Jew had called down 
upon persecution endured unjustly, still 
he can read holy, unshakeable purpose 
in Christ’s every labored breath. He 
sees that the Pharisees sense it, too, 
for they begin to rage with a mighty 
hate, as if for fear a weak display would 
be engulfed in the great love radiating 
from the Cross; to scream outlandish 
taunts, as if despairing that their per- 
secution is aught but the outburst of 
an ignored child. The simple weapons 
that the silent Sufferer employs are 
peace and love, forgiveness and truth— 
weapons that no science of strategy had 
ever recommended. Yet those weapons, 
Longinus understands, have made the 
arms of His enemies useless and dull. 

Suddenly. the Crucified cries out with 
a great voice, to a Father somehow close 
at hand: “Father, into Thy hands, I 
commend My spirit!” With those words, 
He bows His head and dies. But so 
deliberate is the deed, so impressive is 
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its manner, that the Roman centurion, 
schooled in the strategy of war, instinc- 
tively proclaims Him the victor: “In- 
deed,” he exclaims, “this Man was the 
Son of God!” With sudden insight, 
Longinus sees that the strategy of Jesus 
Christ is incapable of defeat, for it had 
been the limitless re- 
Almighty, Infinite God 
from the early ages of eternity. 

Those the soldier, 
in fact, expressed the very heart of the 


drawn up with 


sources of an 
words of Roman 
struggle. For the issue on Calvary rested 
squarely on the truth 
Longinus’ instinctive exclamation. 


contained in 
The 
reason that priests and Pharisees perse- 
cuted the Man of Nazareth was, as the 
beloved disciple states emphatically, that 
“He was calling God His Father, mak- 
ing Himself equal to God.” To the 
degree that He made His divinity more 
evident, to that degree did they perse- 
cute Him. 

If Jesus Christ had appeared in 
Palestine saying He was God but left 
everyone free to interpret Him as they 
pleased, the Pharisees would have tol 
erated Him. If He had fitted quietly 
into the pattern of life sanctioned by 
their authority, they might conceivably 


have welcomed Him. If he had been 
content to think and act as they had 
decided the All-holy One thinks and 


acts, they would have accepted Him as 
their ally. But He did not. He came 
into the world as though it were made 
by Him and must obey. He spoke as 
though He were the Light of the world, 
dispelling the untruths that cloud the 
minds of men. He acted as though He 
the Wisdom Power of God, 
suspending laws of nature and correct- 
ing laws of men, calming the sea and 


were and 


winds and staying the passions of men. 


I was inevitable, therefore, that 
l there should be the battlefield of 
Calvary. The wickedness 
gathered there, cloaked by the darkness 


powers ol 


that fell symbolically over the Cross 
of the Son of God. It was their hour 
in which they could unleash the fury 


of all their forces in an effort to eject 


God from their world. The devil him- 
self was there, the ruler of darkness, for, 
as Christ more than remarked, it 
was he who fathered and inspired the 
hatred of the Pharisees. 

So it was that in the prime of His 
youth, almost 
life men, Jesus Christ 
bore the brunt of all the woes of earth. 


Having done only 


once 


at the beginning of His 
active among 
good, He is ove 
whelmed with every kind of evil; having 
lived for holy 
to die a 


love of men, He is made 


victim of their hate; having 
revealed to men that He is their God in 
human flesh, His taken 
from him. 


But now that the smoke of battle has 


human life is 


away 
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cleared away, it is the pagan soldier’s 
cry that tells the story. The Pharisees 
and priests have disappeared from _his- 
tory, save as the persecutors of the Son 
of God. Jesus Crucified remains alone 


on the everlasting Hill of Calvary to 
rule over the minds and hearts and 
lives of men. Those forces of evil are 


to us today only the dark background 
that puts in high relief the holiness and 


love of Him they thought to crush. 
They were but foils to a love that 
las proved greater than death, to a 
power stronger than hell, and to a 


holiness that, though it resorted to none 
of the weapons of earth, has outlasted 
every single one of its enemies. 
Then, Christ had not 
nounced an eighth final Beatitude, we 
should still know, from the story of His 
Cross, the blessing hidden in persecu- 
tion suffered for His sake. But the fact 
is that He did choose to make explicit 
in the the Mount in 
Galilee what His painful death would 
prove on Calvary. After He had blessed 


even if pro- 


beatitudes on 





@ We are apt to believe what is 
pleasant rather than what is true.— 
William Penn 





meek of God, the 
sorrowful and the seekers after justice, 
the merciful and pure and the makers 
He knew there need to 
urge them to be constant in their way 


the poor and 


ol peace, was 


to God. He foresaw that His followers 
would have to face, even as He Himself, 
the resentment and rejection of the 
world. So, as His final blessing that 
summarizes all the rest, He said to 
them: “Blessed are they who suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of heaven.” Then He 
wisely predicted in detail what the per- 
secution would involve: “Blessed shall 


you be when men hate you, and when 
they shut you out, and reproach you, 
and reject your name as evil, because of 
the Son of Man. Rejoice on that day 
and exult, for behold 
heaven!” 

In other words, Our Blessed Lord is 
saying that persecution is as inevitable 
for His 


your reward is 


great in 


Him. 
“All they who would live godly in this 
“shall 
To the degree that 

reflects the 
the degree he 
that his 
faith in 


followers as it was for 
world,” St. Paul was to repeat, 
suffer persecution.” 
Christian 
Christ, to 


holiness of 
makes evi 
; Cai 

cent life is centered about a 
the Godhood of the Man 
who died on the Cross, to that degree 
will the world ridicule and 


reject 


firm 


resent and 
hatred for Christ. 
“If the world hates you,”’ Christ warned, 
“know that it has hated Me before vou. 


him, out of 





If you were of the world, the world 
would what is its But be- 
cause you are not of the world, but |] 
have you out of the world, 
therefore the world hates you... If 


love own. 


chosen 


they have persec uted Me, they will per 
secute you also.” 

Indeed, the greatest tribute that the 
world can pay to Christians is the fierce 
persecution of hate. In that way does 
it give witness that it is conscious of 
the presence of Christ, the Son of God, 
Men 
only 


in His own. build colossal dams 


to obstruct mighty rivers; they 


make use of fearsome weapons ol dle- 
struction only against an enemy with a 
potential. So too, 


tremendous they 


rage 


with relentless hatred only against 
the love that is strong as eternity. 
That is the essential explanation for 
the cruel persecution of Christians in 
so many ages of its history and it is the 
explanation for the devilish 
on Christians today. Whether it is the 
savagery and bloodshed inflicted by the 
Communists under the Red Star or the 
subtle rejection and sophisticated ridi- 
from 


assaults 


secularistic 
triots under the guise of 


cule coming compa: 
freedom, in 
either case, the issue is the reaction to 
the this world by _ the 
spiritual values of eternity. It is the 
struggle, all the two 
worlds that joined battle on the Hill of 
Calvary. 


UT the blessing of the Incarnate 
B Son of God rests securely upon all 
who in any way share the trials of His 
persecution. It is a blessing that assures 


invasion of 


over again, ol 


them the victory. For He says to them: 
“Have confidence, I have overcome the 
world.” On Calvary, when Satan sought 
to extinguish the Light of Truth, to 
bind the power of God, to close the 
doors of time to the forces of eternity, 
he heard the very sentence passed upon 
himself he thought to inflict upon the 
Divine Victim: ‘Now’ is the judgment 
of the world; now will the prince of 
cast And I,” Christ 
proclaimed triumphantly, “if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all things 
to Myself.” 

So, Christians can never be defeated 
by the persecution of this world. They 
can never be conquered by the powers 


the world be out. 


of darkness once again closing in upon 
them. They may be led to new Cal- 


varies and assaulted by the renewed 
fury of an enemy armed with new, 
horrible weapons of destruction. But 


their power is greater than any weapon 
that earth 
the strategy of love and forgiveness and 


can ever devise. Theirs is 
truth; their defense is unfaltering faith 
in divine words they cannot fail to 
understand: “Blessed they who 


suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for 


are 
theirs is the Kingdom of heaven.” 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD . 


Tests for Intended Brides 


OMETHING is startlingly wrong 

when about one out of every three 

marriages ends in divorce in this 
country. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for this, but I’ve always considered 
lack of preparation for marriage to be 
foremost. 

No little responsibility for this lack 
of preparation lies at the doors of the 
various states and, even, the federal 
government, since marriage is a secular 
as well as a sacred institution. It is the 
very foundation of our society, the 
cornerstone of the health and welfare 
of the nation. 

Many communities and states specify 
a series of detailed tests for those enter- 
ing the major professions, and even 
require strict tests before a driver’s li- 
cense can be issued. 

As for marriage, however, hardly any- 
thing more than a blood test and a 
three-day cooling off period is required 
by law. This is tantamount to shifting 
the huge burden of preparation to our 
churches and schools. These do an ex- 
cellent job but it’s only a drop in the 
bucket. 

As a result, it’s so easy for two people 
to wed these days that marriage has 
come to be regarded lightly and frivol- 
ously and even with a feeling bordering 
on contempt in many instances. It’s no 
wonder that divorce is so widespread 
and that, among many marriages which 
are successful to all outward appear- 
ances, there is so much unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. 

The key to the situation is the fact 
that there’s a deep practical side to 
marriage as well as a religious and 
moral aspect. Marriage is an impor- 
tant way of life, probably the most 
complex and demanding of all, so logic 
cictates a thorough preparation 
those entering it. 

The modern woman, for example, 
must be at least an amateur psychol- 
ogist, public relations expert, dietician, 
shopping and efficiency expert, account- 
ant, interior decorator, housekeeper, 
cook and chauffeur, to mention just a 
few of the directions in which she may 
be called upon to render vital service 


for 
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to her husband and family. Such tal- 
ents aren’t acquired overnight. 

She must apply psychology to manage 
her husband and keep him in a proper 
mental attitude to face the complexities 
of bread-winning, insuring his success 
and the consequent financial stability 
of her home. She must also be able 
properly to meet and impress his em- 
ployers and all others connected with 
his business. 

From the beginning of her marriage, 
she should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of hygiene and first aid to 
maintain herself properly, her husband 
and children in good health, and to 
meet any emergencies that may arise, 
such as a bruised knee, a hammered 
thumb, or worse. 

She should also have much more than 
an elementary knowledge of the proper 
diet necessary to maintain health and 
strength at a maximum level at all 
times. Naturally, proper diet for a 
family can only be achieved if the wife 
and mother is a shrewd shopper, well 
schooled in the quality and price dif- 
ferences of various standard brands and 
the not-so-standard brands, which are 
often as good or better. 

Wise and economical shopping takes 
time, considerable time, and Mrs. House- 
wife should be able to plan efficiently 
her shopping so that it won't detract 
from other duties. Time-planning also 
applies to the general maintenance of 
a household, even the humblest, if it is 
to be run successfully. 

At the financial level, the housewife 
should be able to call upon knowledge 
and experience of another kind and 
the more the merrier. Here, she must 
be something of an accountant, able 
to keep a neat and accurate set of ledg- 
ers relative to the disbursement of the 
family’s funds, of which she handles 
better than 90 per cent directly. 

The modern wife and mother must 
be well enough acquainted with the edu- 
cational facilities of her particular com- 
munity to avail her children of the best, 
and also must be equipped to discharge 
her responsibilities with parent-teacher 
groups and others. 

She should be on general, though not 





necessarily intimate, terms with fashion 
and the rudiments of make-up so that 
her husband will be proud of her in 
public and so that she will be able to 
maintain her attractiveness for him in 
the privacy of her home as long as pos- 
sible and, ideally, to the very end of 
her life, being not only a good wife and 
mother but something of a sweetheart 
and glamour girl as well. 

This might seem like an impossible 
list of requirements but it isn’t, and I 
hope no young people reading this will 
feel I’m stressing the practical side of 
marriage to the exclusion of the ro- 
mantic, since few feel more strongly 
about the latter than I. I mention it in 
detail because I know more is required 
of marriage than lipstick for the girl 
and broad shoulders and a cute grin 
for the boy. 

It’s even a fact that the more the 
practical aspects of a boy-girl partner- 
ship are insured, the more enduring 
will be the romantic. 

On this point, it has been truly said 
that it doesn’t take intelligence to fall 
in love but it takes real intelligence to 
stay in love. This need of intelligence 
for a lasting love brings us right back 
to the need for a thorough preparation 
for marriage. 

This is the great need everywhere and 
it seems the quickest and best way to 
supply that need would be through the 
federal government, which could take 
certain steps to protect and help its 
citizens—and itself—in this vital matter. 

It’s entirely possible that the present 
administration, which has enjoyed the 
support and co-operation of so many 
women’s groups from the first, will be 
the one to attempt a series of paternal- 
istic regulations and controls benefiting 
marriage, and I sincerely hope it will. 

Other governments have put through 
limited versions of this with considerable 
success and I see no reason why some- 
thing shouldn’t be done in this coun- 
try where a successful marriage is as 
important as it is anywhere else and, 
in many respects, more important be- 
cause so much depends on a healthy, 
stable America in this confused, sick 
world. 
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Josephine Drabek, left, and basket-weaving class: handicrafts are an important part of African culture 


Photos by Francesca Alerander 


ABOVE—Mr. Hansen serves a newly ordained priest in 


his shop. 


FAR RIGHT—An informal portrait of Hansen 


Head of “The House’ 


FRED P. HANSEN, head of The House of Hansen, religious 
goods dealers in Chicago, IIl., is a Catholic Horatio Alger with an 
apostolic bent. Starting out in 1903 at the age of thirteen to 
make his way in the world, Hansen was alternately horse truck 
driver, soda pop deliveryman, carnival ticket seller, and factory 
hand until, at the age of nineteen, he took over a small religious 
goods business started by his father in the parlor of their home. 
Today, the House of Hansen has become one of the largest 
religious goods houses in the country. y 

But Hansen is not one to separate his life into compartments, 
and religion is a major force in his whole life, not just his busi 
ness. For forty years he has been an active member of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, the last twenty-one of these as 
president of the unit at Ascension parish in Oak Park. Othe 
groups in which Hansen has pioneered include the Laymen’s 
Retreat League movement and the Third Order of St. Francis at 
Mayslake. Chicago’s Blessed Martin de Porres Interracial Center 
has also received a helping hand from Hansen. 

Hansen's relations with his employees are exceptionally good. 
Not only does “The House” have a profit-sharing plan which 
benefits all employees with the company more than a year, but 
it also has a family allowance system similar to those proposed 
by careful students of the social encyclicals. Babies born to 
employees receive cash grants of $100 to $200 at birth and 
further grants at each succeeding birthday until the child’s four- 
teenth. For parents of large families, this is a big help in feed- 
ing hungry mouths and a strong encouragement to Christian 
family living. But to Fred Hansen, it is simply a natural conse- 
quence of a Faith that has only one standard which applies 
just as surely in business as in the home, in the ordinary situa- 
tions of daily life as well as on Sundays. 
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Mission to Uganda 


WHEN JOSEPHINE DRABEK, young Chicago teacher, checks 

rough the English compositions at the new Kasabbale Junior 
High School in the heart of tropical Uganda, she finds in them a 
simplicity that would be rare among American high school students. 
“Our school, it is not bad at all,” writes one in a practice letter. 
“We learn very much lessons. People say oh! what pretty uniforms. 
We like our school very much. Yours truly, Elizabeth Namaganda.” 

Josephine is equally enthusiastic about her pupils. “In their spon- 
taneity and simplicity, their deep faith, their earnest desire for edu- 
cation—and their sense of humor,” she says, “these girls typify the 
best of an awakening African womanhood.” 

Josephine and her companion, Alice McCarthy of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., came to Uganda at the invitation of Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka, 
W. F., first African bishop of modern times. Both are gradwates of 
the Grail Lay Mission School in Loveland, Ohio. And both are 
dedicated to their work as lay missionaries in Africa. 

Their dedication was perhaps best expressed by Dr. Lydwine van 
Kersbergen, president of The Grail in America: “Interest in the lay 
mission movement is growing steadily. There is a growing realiza- 
tion that the lay missionary can play a unique role on the 
frontiers of the Church. Moving freely in areas of life that the 
priest often cannot penetrate, the lay missionary is able to form an 
intimate bond of friendship with the people and to teach them 
the Christian way of life not so much by preaching but by living it 
in all her daily jobs and responsibilities.” 
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IKE all good reporters, the late W. 
O. McGeehan took nothing for 
granted. He knew Notre Dame had 
a football team because he had scen it 
play Army in New York. His curiosity 
piqued, he announced to readers of the 
New York Herald Tribune his inten- 
tion of visiting South Bend, Indiana, to 
investigate a rumor that there was a 
university somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood. 
From that point on, coincidence held 
him by the scruff of his cynical neck. His 








United Press 


W. O. McGEEHAN: The cynic’s lip 
curled: “Minnesota? We'll beat the 
bums by at least two touchdowns.” 


train companion chanced to be Francis 
Wallace, who was Notre Dame’s unpaid 
press agent as an undergraduate and to 
this day spreads the gospel of Notre 
Dame with a 
other alumnus. 


zeal unexcelled by any 
Frank Wallace was not 
silent on the journey west. 

Hotel reservations had somehow got 


messed up in South Bend, and McGee 


han became a house guest of Knute 
Rockne, then coach, who could charm 
Molotov into the freshman cheering 
section if he chose. The columnist 
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by RED SMITH 2 
Some Tall Fall Tales 


watched practice, attended a blackboard 
lecture, and in a chance encounter on 
the campus was introduced to Johnny 
Niemiec. McGeehan’s suspicious eyes 
bugged when he saw the star halfback 
lugging a stack of textbooks. 

Toward the week’s end othe 
writers arrived to cover Saturday’s game. 
“Hey, Sheriff,” they hailed McGeehan, 
been on the ground. How’s 
this outfit going to do against Minne- 


sports- 


“vou’ve 


sota?”’ 
The cynic’s lip curled. “Minnesota?” 


he said. “We'll beat the bums by two 
touchdowns.” 
So let’s have some football stories, 


but let’s play by the rules. Unlike the 
yarns usually spun at alumni banquets, 


these are mostly true. 


Strictly for the Team 


When big Jim Tatum, now coach of 
Maryland’s meaty minions, was a line- 


man at North Carolina, there was a 
violent struggle with a rival southern 
power. Perfectly matched in strength 
and resolution, the teams contended 


fiercely between thirty-yard lines, un- 
able to within 
which, it was becoming evident, 
would almost surely mean victory. 

At length a playmate drew 


advance range of the 


score 


Tatum 
aside during a time-out. 

“Look, Jim, you’re ready to sacri- 
fice yourself for the team, aren’t you?” 

Wasn't he Jim demanded 
indignantly. 

“Well, then, That big 
playing opposite you, he’s a hot-blooded 


always? 


listen. guy 
southerner, a real fireball. Just before 
the next play starts, you look him in the 
eye and call him a no-good misbegotten 
whelp of a Republican carpet-bagger. 
He’s a cinch to slug you, and they'll be 
penalized half the distance to the goal 
line. there.” 

“Now, wait a minute—” Tatum pro- 


Maybe we can score from 


tested, but his colleague’s face was 
stern. 
“It’s for the team, Jim,” he said. 


“For the team!” 

Big Jim sighed and got down in his 
tripod squat and spoke the ugly words. 
He was not unconscious very long. He 


awoke with the trainer pouring water 
on his head and his ingenious teammate 
beaming over him. 

“Wha——who——ugh!” Jim spluttered, 
“What happened?” 

“You were wonderful, Jim! You were 
great! You’d be a hero—except that we 
completed a pass for a touchdown on 
that play and declined the penalty.” 





Bully for St. Norbert’s 


Contentious shouts and cries of out- 
were heard the land last 


| 


rage across 
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ROCKNE: 
and could have charmed Molotov 
into joining the cheering section 


He charmed McGeehan 


fall when sports writers polled by the 
Press Maryland the 
nation’s top college team with Notre 


Associated voted 


Dame second. Oh, well, perhaps 
argument clears the air; if football fans 
knew the truth about these 


weekly 
polls, chances are sheer panic would 
stalk. the stadia. 

The handiest way for the AP man in > 
New York to poll the metropolitan ex- 
pass out ballots at the 
luncheon of the Football 
Toots Shor’s. 


perts is to 
Monday 
Writers’ Association in 
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JIM TATUM, now coaching Maryland’s meaty minions, was once a lineman at North Caro- 
lina. He said a nasty word to play the hero. He was slugged, but another got the glory 


However, not many members arrive 
with fixed opinions about the identity 
of the country’s top ten teams. 

A guy takes a ballot, automatically 
jots down Michigan State, Notre Dame, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, then hesitates and 
asks at large: “Who's good on the Pacific 
Coast?” The completed ballot thus be- 
comes a group project, duplicated by 
everybody else at the table. 

One fall a low character named Red 


(The Imposter) Smith, now general 
manager of the Toledo baseball team 
in the American Association, button- 


holed a friend at the luncheon. “Do you 
know,” he said, “that Red Hearden is 
coaching St. Norbert’s College and he’s 
undefeated up to now?’ 

Red Hearden was right halfback and 
co-captain at Notre Dame in 1926. St. 
Norbert’s is a small school run by the 
Norbertine Fathers in De Pere, Wiscon- 
sin. If memory can be trusted, it used 
to be a junior college offering only two- 
year courses but perhaps it has grown. 
Thirty years ago, East High School in 
nearby Green Bay could wallop St. 
Norbert’s at any sport. 

“Got to get Old Red up there among 
the leaders,” said the spurious Red 
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Smith. Then and thereafter at each 
Monday luncheon, he and his accom- 
plice browbeat all present into men- 
tioning St. Norbert’s among the top ten 
on their sheets. 

The New York bloc is big enough to 
have noticeable effect on the national 
voting. Each week St. Norbert’s ap- 
peared in the Associated Press tabula- 
tion, landing somewhere around sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth place. That was 
behind Notre Dame, some- 
ahead of, oh, say Pennsylvania, 
Georgia Tech, and Tennessee. 

The following summer a man who 
had grown up in Green Bay returned 
on a visit and, meeting a fellow who 


score 


somewhere 
where 


also knew Red Hearden, asked after 
his old friend. 
“Old Red’s doing wonderful,” the 


fellow said. “‘He had an unbeaten team 
up at St. Norbert’s last season. And do 
you know? At the end of the year he 
wound up rated twenty-second in the 
whole country!” 


Against the Doctor’s Orders 

When the professional Philadelphia 
Eagles were owned and coached by Bert 
Bell, they were not ranked among the 





United Press 


economic 
League. 


National 


royalists of the 
As if winning games weren't 
dificult enough, Bert and his assistant 
coach, Jim McMurdo, were constantly 
beset by the thornier problem of how 
to win fans and influence bank presi- 
dents. 

Both were eternally on the alert for 
crowd-attracting publicity dodges. Head- 
lines were their beer and pretzel money. 

Between when negotiations 
were under way with new talent freshly 
graduated from college playing fields, it 
was the custom have 
applicants fill out elaborate question- 
One of the questions, 
lated to furnish material for press re- 
read: “Of what 
plishment in sports are you proudest?” 

A tackle from the far Southwest filled 
in that “Playing four 
years of high school football and four in 
college against doctor’s orders. | 
a weak heart.” 


seasons, 


then, as now, to 


naires. calcu- 


leases, single accom- 


line as follows: 


have 


Bert Bell read the questionnaire and 
silently passed it across his desk to Jim 
McMurdo. Jim read it, and carefully 
laid it down. They gazed at each other. 

“Sign him up, Bert,” Jim said. “We'll 
advertise he may die on the field.” 
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STAGE and SCREEN 





by JERRY COTTER 














Rosemary Clooney gets some friendly advice from Bing Crosby in “White Christmas” 


Reviews in Brief 
WHITE CHRISTMAS enlists the talents of 


sing Crosby, 


Danny Kaye, Rosemary Clooney, Vera Ellen, and Dean 
Jagger in a musical montage by Irving Berlin. It leans 
heavily on their varied abilities rather than any startling 


originality of plot or score for its effects. Filmed in the new 
Vista Vision widescreen process, it is visually attractive at all 
times and indicates that VV’s possibilities are as yet un 
tapped. Bing, appearing more youthful and singing better 
than at any time in recent memory, carries the antique 
plot in brisk style, with Kaye filling in quite well as his 
buddy. They are ex GI's have night club 
favorites but are not above helping their old general out of a 
financial bog. A bright and cheery package with one or two 
Berlin numbers rising above an otherwise mediocre level, 
this should prove satisfying to those moviegoers who don’t go 
around looking for dust in the corner. It is proof positive 
that, regardless of what becomes of old generals, ancient 
plots, in the hands of experienced actors, neither die nor do 


who become 


they fade away. (Paramount) 
A high standard prevails through every department of 


production in ROMEO AND JULIET, filmed in Italy by a 
British company. It is a picture to delight the Shakespeare 
purists and one to impress every viewer with the artistry of 
its voung leads, Laurence Harvey and Susan Shentall. Thev 
handle the poetic passages with sensitivity and understand- 
ing, climaxing the performance with a beautifully handled 
balcony scene. Flora Robson as Juliet’s nurse and Mervyn 
Johns as Friar Laurence are also, and expectedly, brilliant. 
There may not be a wide audience for Shakespearean movies, 
but in this instance it will be a 
(United Artists) 


most enthusiastic 


one, 
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Striking scenery, this time in Nice and in Rapallo, Italy, is 
also used to bolster a sagging plot in THE BAREFOOT 
CONTESSA, a stumbling and sordid saga of the interna- 
tional movie set. Ava Gardner plays an obscure Spanish 
dancer, discovered and brought to Hollywood by a Texas 
millionaire and a broken-down movie director. Success, 
degradation, and tragedy fill out the pattern. Despite the 
sparkling backgrounds, this is a dingy tale about pathetic 
people seeking tinsel talismans. Humphrey Bogart, Edmond 
O'Brien, and company are excellent in their unsympathetic 
roles, but it all has the hollow ring of “Aamorality. (United 
Artists) 


An unusual theme and a provocative performance by Frank 
Sinatra give SUDDENLY deeper values than it actually 
merits. The erstwhile crooner is cast as a paid killer, hired to 
assassinate the President of the United States on his arrival 
in a small California town. The killer and his pals take over 
a small house near the railroad station, making prisoners of 
its occupants. Tension is developed with a fair degree of 
conviction, but it is the and the Sinatra por- 
trayal of a vicious gunman that give this melodrama _ its 
limited appeal for adult audiences. (United Artists) 


basic idea 


igor Gouzenko, the Soviet cipher clerk who escaped to free- 
dom from the Canadian diplomatic fortress of the Kremlin, 
is the principal figure in OPERATION MANHUNT, a 
relentless and taut thriller. The Gouzenko story has been 
thrice told, but it is one which has almost daily counterpart 
in the continuing defections from the Communist tyranny. 
This documentary-style re-creation of the event is dramati- 
cally sound and bears the stamp of authenticity throughout. 
Gouzenko’s voice is heard in a brief passage though he is 
not seen at any time. (United Artists) 
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Though it follows the usual pattern for Western fare, THE 
BOUNTY HUNTER is a brisk affair with Randolph Scott 
handling the heroics in his crisp style. Helping the Pinker- 
tons track down a train robbing trio, he keeps a staid plot 
moving along at a canter. The younger set will find this 
sufficiently alluring to overlook the well-grooved ruts in the 
trail. (Warner Bros.) 


All the surface values are brightly shining and carefully pol- 
ished in A STAR IS BORN. It is a “big” movie in 
every technical sense, coupling the mass appeal of the fan 
magazine with the genuine artistic assets to be found in the 
brilliant performing of Judy Garland, James Mason, and 
Charles Bickford. A remake of the 1937 film which starred 
Janet Gaynor, the focus is on Hollywood, the artificiality, 
the hard work, the tinsel, and the bitter tang of defeat and 
rejection. Miss Garland appears as an aspiring young actress 
who marries a top star. As her career advances, his fades in 
an alcoholic mist. His solution of their problem is suicide 
in the swirling Pacific surf. Unfortunately this self-destruc- 
tion is portrayed in a sympathetic light, which, when added 
to a highly suggestive episode, mars an otherwise impressive 
motion picture. The musical score is tunetully geared to 
the varying moods of plot, while the CinemaScope-Techni- 
color photography is superb. More’s the pity that the pro- 
duction is inclined to stumble when faced with moral issues. 
(Warner Bros.) 





Colorful, Spanish-African backgrounds and strong perform- 
ances successfully camouflage a routine script in FIRE OVER 
AFRICA, based on a true incident in the fabulous smuggling 
operations in Tangier. The highly melodramatic story is 
tinged with humor, which if not always intentional is no less 
offective in brightening the well-worn portions of the plot. 
Macdonald Carey, as an American smuggler, and Maureen 
O'Hara, secret agent of the international police, make their 
assignments ring true, with considerable from 
Binnie Barnes, Hugh McDermott, and James Lilburn. 
\dults, with the magic-carpet urge, should find this quite en- 
joyable. (Columbia) 
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Electronically controlled sculptured figures called 
Kinemins play the title roles in ““Hansel and Gretel’? 


Macdonald Carey is an American smuggler and 
Maureen O’Hara a spy in “Fire Over Africa’ 
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SITTING BULL isn’t the first movie to bend historical fact 
to its own purposes. In recounting the events leading to 
Custer’s ill-fated stand, the scenario develops some new 
approaches to the saga of Sitting Bull and the warlike 
Sioux. Whatever exception may be taken to its accuracy, 
little fault can be found with its dramatic impact or en- 
tertainment value. A CinemaScope production, filmed in 
Mexico, this is several notches the usual level of 
Western fare. It is at times breath-taking in depicting the 
fabled clash of the redskins and the white-skins. J. Carrol 
Naish is outstanding in his interpretation of the Sioux 
leader, while Dale Robertson, Mary Murphy, John Litel, 
and the uniquely named Iron Eyes Cody carry on valiantly. 
An exciting session for the Western fans, if not the history 
students. (United Artists) 


above 


The electronic age has reached the puppet world with a con- 
siderable measure of success. Humperdinck’s opera, HAN- 
SEL AND GRETEL, adapted for the screen by Padraic 
Colum, uses electronically controlled, sculptured figures, one 
third life size, capable of some 800,000 different expressions 
and movements. Called “Kinemins,” they are the product 
of fifteen years in the research laboratories and prove to 
be amazingly natural in appearance and action. This Techni- 
color musical, designed primarily for the youngsters, is 
imaginative and clever enough to win over the adults as well. 
Anna Russell, Mildred Dunnock, Constance Brigham, and 
Frank Rogier are the puppet voices, with the Apollo Boys’ 
Choir supplying a cherubic background. (Michael Myerberg) 


ICE CAPADES OF 1955 
est, and most expensive 


is the biggest, brightest, handsom- 
figure-8 display now on view. It 
contains all the ingredients which the ice-show fans demand, 
with a few extra dividends tossed in as a bonus. Donna Att- 
wood, Bobby Specht, and an enthusiastic company of fine 
skaters contribute solo specialties and ensemble work in 
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several adroitly staged production numbers, ranging from 
“Humpty Dumpty on Ice” to a frozen adaptation of “An 
American in Paris.” As the ads indicate, 
for everyone at an 


there is something 
ice show. 


Robert Anderson has contributed a stimulating and sym- 
pathetic drama in ALL SUMMER LONG, a penetrating 
study of a Midwestern family teetering on the brink of dis 
aster. As demonstrated previously in 
Anderson 


Tea and Sympathy, 


writes with a rare combination ol 


sensitivity, in 


telligence, and dramatic force. This time he is concerned 
with a family which isn’t really concerned with itself. They 
live on the bank of a river which is slowly, but steadily, 


undermining the foundation of their old house. Father and 
mother are impractical dreamers, while their daughter is 
interested mainly in her movie magazines and her visions 
of glamour. 

The a boy of twelve and his older brother, 
who has been crippled in an auto accident, set out to build 
a retaining wall. It is 


for the determined 


two sons, 


crudely constructed and no match 


river, which eventually brings its long 
threatened disaster to the family. Anderson leaves it to the 
viewer to take what symbolism he may from the theme, with 
the result that the play loses the force and impact it should 
have. It is like riding down a dead-end street or following 
a road that tapers off into desertland. 

John Kerr’s portrayal of the crippled son is a magnificent 
one, additional evidence that he is the theater’s most prom- 
ising young actor. His mother, June Walker, repeats her 
cfistage role most convincingly, while Ed Begley, Carroll 
Baker, and particularly Clay Hall, as the younger son, turn 
in vivid vignettes. Jo Mielziner’s skeleton-design setting and 
Alan Schneider's direction are helpful. The pity of it all is 
that so much artistry should be 


quential theme. 


wasted on such an inconse- 


Walter Macken’s HOME IS THE HERO is unrelievedly 


Peggy Ann Garner and Walter Macken have a family 
squabble in the new Macken play, “Home is the Hero” 
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grim and somber, almost Chekovian in style, as it explores 
the homecoming of a smalltown bully who has spent fiy 
years in jail for murdering a neighbor in a fistight. Muc 
of the writing, most of the acting, and the basic idea of the 
drama have considerable merit. Where Macken has erred 
as playwright and as actor, is in failing to provide th 
audience with a solitary, fleeting moment or quality wit) 
which they might sympathize. 

Paddo O'Reilly is a bully clear through, unpleasant, hype 
critical, domineering, and mean. His return to the hearth 
side sets the spark to a series of clashes between Paddo, his 
family, and the friend or two remaining to him. His re 
morse for the crime he has committed is riddled with ego 
and his vehement denunciation of wife and children lacks 
the impact it should have. Paddo is nothing more nor les 
than a collossal bore, and there isn’t a wet lash on either sic 
of the footlights when he leaves “never more to return.” 

Home is the Hero has some excellent passages. It is beau 
tifully played by Glenda Farrell, Peggy Ann Garner, Chris 
topher Plummer, Loretta Leversee, Donald Harron, Frances 
Fuller, J. Pat O'Malley, Ann Thomas, and Art Smith, 
Macken, the actor, is held in check by Macken, the author 
who might have supplied a good bit more humor and a dash 
of sympathy, plus a recognizable moral. As it 
play and his performance lack all three. 


stands, his 


Eschewing the comic-valentine role with which she _ has 
become identified in broadcasting circles, Tallulah Bankhead | 
makes a determined effort to breathe some life into a sense 
and uninteresting called DEAR CHARLES. 
Adapted from the Gallic and previously presented in Lon. 


don, this defies even the onslaught of a Bankhead. It 


less farce 


IS as 





ridiculous as it is hackneyed and cheap. Huff and puff as she 
will, Miss Tallulah making it 
palatable on 


doesn’t succeed in either 


humorous. 


Shakespeare, Mendelssohn, Moira Shearer, the Old Vic Com 
pany, Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and Sol Hurok have a merry 
gambol in a big, beautiful, spectacular variation on A MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Starting its American tow 
with a short engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House 
the production proved to be a happy blending of taste and 
talent, with the unforgettable moment provided by Miss 
Shearer and Robert Helpmann in a shining pas-de-deux 
The remainder of the revelry alternates between the gay and 
the boisterous, all elegantly garbed and expertly played. 
There is a bit of everything in this Dream, and most of it 
is just this side of enchantment. la 


Playqguide 


FOR ADULTS: The Caine Mutiny Court Martial; 


The Teahouse of the August Moon; | 


By the Beautiful Sea; King of Hearts; 
The Solid Gold Cadillac; Home 1s 
the Hero 

(On Tour) The King and I; Ohkla- 
homa; Wonderful Town; Dial M for 
Murder; My Three Angels; Time 
Dream; What Every Woman Knows 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Waltz; 
Seven-Year Itch 

(On Tour) Porgy and Bess; South 
Pacific; Saint Joan 


Anniversary Kismet; The 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Tea and Sympathy; Can-Can; The 
Pajama Game; Dear Charles 

(On Tour) Picnic; Getting Gertie’s 
Garter 
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Halft-Pint Molidays 


What do you do with your children on holidays? 


Do you help them celebrate their way? They can have 


fun and learn at the same time 





by Al 


‘HE three-year-old who slips his 
feet into his father’s shoes is mo- 
mentarily delighted. But when 

he tries to walk he stumbles, trips, 
sprawls. 

In much the same manner a child, 
though appearing temporarily — en- 
tranced, flounders in adult holiday pro- 
grams. He needs his size celebrations— 
half-pint holidays. And = since he _ is 
composed of body and soul, the child 
needs, too, a balance between spiritual 
and corporal rejoicing. All praying or 
all eating-drinking-getting is as unsuit- 
able as two left shoes. 

Happy Thanksgiving! But Thanks- 
giving Day has become mainly Thanks- 
giving dinner. The two eldest of our 
six children attend school. The next 
three sit up and take notice. At this 
time of year, all five are reached by the 
clamor and the glamour of the cry, 
“O boy, turkey.” 

Thanksgiving, we insist, is more than 
that. Like all holidays and holydays, 
it is composed of a spiritual core sur- 
rounded by traditional merrymaking. 
We teach “Thank God for turkey” or 
perhaps for meat loaf, and thank God, 
too, for non-edible blessings. 

Holidays should leave children happy 
and refreshed. Little buckets can hold 
only little amounts of anything. We 
are caught up in a hubbub of plans. 
Some are wonderful in themselves, but 
in a household of many young children 
and slender means even very desirable 
holiday projects must sometimes bow 
to the inevitable routine of formula, 
diapers, and naps. 

“Scale it down, keep it in balance,” 
we remind ourselves as Thanksgiving 
approaches and our children grow 
bright-eyed over magazine and window 
displays. At school they hear the great 
expectations of others and come home 
to us agog. It seems we are most 
tempted to overdo the holiday when 
we realize our offspring will be griev- 
ously disappointed if we don’t keep up 
with the Joneses, who are busy keep- 
ing up with the advertisers. 

This is a very real problem. We 
can’t deny our children, even if what 
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we deny them is only tinsel, and offer 
nothing in return. We will save them 
from over-indulgence and see them be- 
come envious. How, we ponder, can we 
limit, modify, Christianize each holi- 
day—yet keep it happy? 

We make it a point to do our holiday 
thinking early. 

Children, thank heaven, are ardent 
co-it-yourselfers. They may be dazzled 
upon learning that a playmate will eat 
Thanksgiving dinner “in a restaurant,” 
but they are quickly distracted and 
quite delighted when given construc- 
tion or crepe paper and told they can 
make the holiday table decorations. 

“And do you remember how we say 


= 


grace before Thanksgiving dinner?” we 


ask. An older child recalls: “We hold 
hands around the table.” 
“Why?” 


“To show God we are grateful not 
only for plenty of good food but be- 
cause our family is together to cele- 
brate Thanksgiving.” 

The children decide to make place 
cards. Shall we shape them like pump- 
kins? (Talented mamas may _ sketch 
turkeys, but I am happy to turn out a 
creditable pumpkin pattern.) How 
can we make them stand? Folders, of 
course, and the children will print (or 
paint or glitter) each person’s name 
on the outside. Inside? They think 
and think. Why not write what each 
is most grateful for? What shall they 
put for Baby Sally? Maybe a picture 
of a rattle or a jar of baby food. Maybe 
they can find pictures for inside each 
folder. 

Thus we guide the children to de- 
velop a project which we thought out 
earlier and for which we put by an 
orange paper and some retired maga- 
zines. They have their own “specials” 
now. The Thanksgiving menu is de- 
emphasized. 

We can’t anticipate just when the 
questions or the need for a creative 
activity will arise, so our motto is “be 
prepared.” On Thanksgiving morning 
the four-year-old watches her father as 
the three older children hurry out to 
Mass and asks, “Is it Sunday?” This is 





Children, thank heaven, 
are ardent do-it-yourselfers 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


her moment. Our answer can bring the 
whole holiday into focus for her. 

We keep our holiday projects handy. 
It rains and the children can’t play 
out. “What can we do, Mommy?” Why 
not decorate the bulletin board with 
“thankful” pictures left over from the 
place cards? Or they can make a list 
and count their money so that they can 
shop for contributions to the food 
basket being assembled at school. Using 
fancy paper they can wrap a jar of 
jelly for an elderly neighbor. “We'll 
deliver it Thanksgiving morning. We'll 
tell him we picked the berries and you 
made the jelly.” 

“And what did God do?” 

This starts a discussion. 
the sunshine and rain 
berries couldn’t grow. 
berries. No one else could. Daddy 
couldn’t make berries. Neither could 
Roy Rogers or President Eisenhower. 
Only God. Only God can make some- 
thing from nothing. And God gave us 
strong legs to walk to the berry patch 
and sharp eyes to see the biggest berries 
hiding under the leaves. Thank God. 

We pass as much leadership as we 

(Continued on page 75) 


God made 
without which 
God made the 
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MADELEINE—YOUNG WIFE 


By Mrs. Robt. Henrey. 
Dutton. 


380 pages. 
$4.00 


Mrs. Robert Henrey is 
an unusually gifted 
French woman who 
presents this third in- 
stallment of her auto- 





biography. The first 
two books are The 
Little Madeleine and 


ee 


Madeleine Grown Up, a pit _— 
for both of which she Mrs. R. Henrey 
won deservedly high praise. Although 
Madeleine is married to an Englishman, 
her the Norman countryside 
leads her to buy a small farm there. 
She succeeds in making her ancient 
Norman house a place of beauty and 
peace in preparation for the birth of 
her son, The farm prospers under the 
care of her tenant farmer despite his 


love of 


and the neighbors’ peculiarities. The 
reader falls in love with the farm. He 
basks in its pure sunshine and _ fruit- 


laden orchards and practically drinks 
milk straight from the cow. He 
through the drama of the Henreys’ 
flight before the invading German 
army and mentally cramps himself into 
a small London apartment to await 
the end of the war. When Mrs. Hen- 
rey’s mother returns to restore the farm 
to livability, the reader is appalled at 
the wanton pillaging and destruction 
which has occurred. He enjoys the Hen- 
reys’ reunion and the peace and spirit 
ual refreshment for which they have 
worked so hard. 

Mrs. Henrey’s story 
cinating. 


lives 


is frank and fas- 
Her vivid imagery makes the 
book read with all the suspense and 
poignancy of a novel. She is indeed an 
excellent writer. There are few who 
will fail to find this book delightful. 

PAULA BOWES. 


TYCOONS AND TYRANT 


By Louis P. Lochner. 
Regnery. 


304 pages. 
$5.00 


In this book the author, for many years 
correspondent and Berlin bureau-chief 
of the Associated Press, draws upon an 
intimate newspaperman’s knowledge of 
prewar and postwar Germany and upon 
recent extensive ad hoc investigation to 
re-examine the implication of German 
industrial leaders in Nazism and in war 
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guilt. He feels strongly that the pre- 
possessions of the Allies, some of them 
enshrined in the judgments of war 
crimes tribunals, have made bogeymen 
and conspirators out of a group of men 
who, upon closer inspection, are seen to 
mingle good and bad traits in the usual 
human proportions. 

The question, he maintains, would 
be of merely historical interest were it 
not for the persistent influence of these 
prepossessions on the whole problem of 
Germany's present and future relations 
with the West and in particular with 
the United States. In this connection a 
mise au point like Mr. Lochner’s book 
renders a useful service. 

Che author is unblushingly pro-Ger- 
man. But he builds in chapter upon 
chapter of good journalistic style a rea- 
sonable foundation for his conclusions 
that “the story of the German indus- 
trialists in their relation to Hitler is a 
story of rather than 
commission” and that “the evil wrought 
by German tycoons was the result of hu- 


sins of omission 


man shortcomings, not of criminal in- 
tent.” In one of the more interesting 
chapters he shows us a gallery of por- 
traits of captains of Germany industry, 
with most of whom he was on terms of 
personal and friendly relations. 
They are surprisingly like German adap- 
tations of tycoons anywhere. 


even 


FENTON MORAN, 


STRATEGY 
By B. H. Liddell Hart. 


Praeger. 


420 pages. 

$5.95 
have devoted 
as much concentrated 


Few men 


thought to the nature 
and problems of mili- 
tary strategy as Lid- 
dell Hart. The author 





of some thirty  vol- 
umes, this British ex- a 
pert has been uni- 8B. H. Liddell 


versally acclaimed for Hart 
his military genius. Generals have paid 


him homage. Patton and Eric Dorman- 


Smith, Guderian and Rommel have 
given him testimonials. Claimed Mar- 
shal Rommel: “The British would 


have been able to prevent the greatest 
part of their defeat if they had paid 
attention to the modern theories ex- 
pounded by Liddell Hart before the 
war. 

Strategy is a follow-up to his well- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





known Decisive Wars of History. His 
latest study embodies the results of 
twenty-five years’ further research and 
reflection. In essence its thesis is this: 
in most campaigns the dislocation of the 
enemy’s psychological and physical bal- 
ance has been the vital prelude to his 
overthrow; this dislocation 
brought about by 
approach, 


been 
a strategic indirect 
intentional or fortuitous. 
Arrived at deductively, the thesis is sup- 
ported by a deft analysis of all the 
major wars of history in the first section 
of the book, with critiques of World 
Wars I and II in the second and third 
parts respectively, plus a discussion of 
the fundamentals of grand strategy in 
the fourth. 

Though often referred to as “the 
Clausewitz of the twentieth century,” 
Hart is at loggerheads with the famous 
Prussian theoretician. “Blood is the 
price of victory” axiomatic with 
Clausewitz. “The perfection of strategy 


has 


was 


would be to produce a decision without 
serious fighting” is, on the other hand, 
the keynote to most of Captain Hart’s 
sound reasoning in this uniquely im- 
portant book. 
the security 


Its lessons are vital to 
of the free world. 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO, 


KATHERINE 


By Anya Seton 
Houghton Mifflin. 


589 pages. 
$3.95 


Certainly one of the better books to 
come off the presses on either side of the 
Atlantic this fall will be Anya Seton’s 
beautifully written biégraphy entitled 
Katherine. This turbulent, gripping 
love story tells of Katherine of Roet’s 
two marriages, first to an impoverished 
Saxon knight, Hugh Swynford, and then 
to mighty John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. 

The background is medieval England 
of the time of Chaucer, of John Wyclif, 
of Wat Tyler. It features the era of the 
Black Prince, of the Peasants’ revolt, of 
a court rotten with intrigue and duplic- 
ity. How Katherine fares within the 
framework of nations at war and feu- 
dalism and chivalry in its decline is 
most graphically told by Miss Seton. 
Against this tapestry of fourteenth-cen- 
tury life is the dramatic, sometimes 
tragic, always fascinating story of the 
rise of this unknown, convent-bred 
beauty to a position where her sons 
establish an English dynasty. 
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Those of us who are avid Seton fans 
have cheered mildly over My Theodosia 
and The Hearth and Eagle; we have 
raised our voices a notch over her The 
Turquoise and Dragonwyck. But be- 
yond any shadow of doubt, at least in 
this reviewer’s mind, rises Katherine as 
‘his skilled novelist’s best work so far. 

The book has a sweep, a scope to it 
that rivals our best writing. Her char- 
acters are heroic folk who play gallantly 
for empires. When they plot, a nation 
totters; when they fail, a dynasty is 
lost. Finally, as in all excellent writing, 
Miss Seton writes beautifully. Her prose 
is lucid, gusty, graphic. She has written 
a biography documented and exact. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 





GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE 


By Frances Gray Patton. 218 pages. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75 
Several years ago Mrs. Patton wrote an 
almost perfect American short story. 
It was about a public school teacher, a 
dedicated woman, and a very individual- 


ed person. But somehow, with the 


we all remember, 
whether we are poets, prize fighters, or 
Presidents. The strict teacher, the just 
teacher, the one we were all afraid of, 
and the one whom we remember most. 

This perfect story she has expanded 
into a book about the rigid, the terrible 
Miss Dove. It was an impossible task; 
but by some strange alchemy—not the 
least of it the beauty of her writing— 
she accomplished it. It is a book of deep, 
true sentiment: and sparkling humor 
stops the movement when the sentiment 
might drool into sentimentality. 

Miss Dove is in herself an impossible 
creature; but Mrs. Patton makes her an 
apotheosis of all the Miss Doves you 
and I have ever known. She 


of certain teachers 





. a 


agan; a Bishop I know once wrote to 
me of her as a Protestant 





as an old Dominican professor of Latin, 
whom we used to call “Father Tiber.” 

Once Alexander Woollcott by loud 
shrieking hailed into American popu- 


teacher. Within sound of my voice or my 
writing, let everyone forever forswear 
the English Mr. Chips and take as 
equally or more fervently to their hearts 
the American Miss Dove. It is a book 
with an honest sentimental tear and an 
open chuckle on every 





precious Americana still within every 
man’s memory, before so-called progres- 
sive education threw out spelling, com- 


mon addition and subtraction, and pen- | 


manship . . and discipline. Good 
morning, Miss Dove . I mean good 
morning, Sister Mary William. For 


November, 1954 


magic of a poet, Mrs. Patton extended | 
her “Miss Dove’ into the larger realm | 


is your | 
Sister Mary William and my. Miss Flan- | 


teacher he | 
knew and ever revered; I knew her spirit | 


larity a book about a Mr. Chips, a} 


page. It is a} 
° . . | 
triumphant tour de force of rich and 
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READY NOW—at your bookseller—the handsome inex- 


pensive Catholic books you’ve heard so much about 





American Catholic letters.’.—AMERICA 
“Catholic readers should—and will 
come this new venture with their com- 
plete and enthusiastic support.” 

THE PILOT 





LOW-PRICED, DELUXE POCKET-SIZED EDITIONS OF OUTSTANDING 
CATHOLIC WORKS FOR EVERY TASTE AND INTEREST ... . already 
acclaimed in advance in every important Catholic publication. The original 
editions of these famous books sold for prices up to $4.00. 


“A major development in the history of 


wel- 


“An unmatched opportunity to 
an inexpensive and thoroughly 
able library of Catholic titles.” 

—THE SIGN 


acquire 
service- 


“A giant step in the right direction.” 
INFORMATION 








OUR LADY OF FATIMA—William 
Thomas Walsh, The strange and beautiful 
story of the miraculous appearance of 
the Blessed Virgin to three humble shep- 
herd children, and its world-wide signifi- 
cance, Orig. $3.50 65¢ 


DAMIEN THE LEPER—John Farrow. 
A story of courage, devotion and sacrifice 
that has become a living legend throug- 
out the world. Orig. $3.00 65¢ 


MR. BLUE—Myles Connolly. A modern 
| classic about a contemporary St. Francis 
that will make you pause and wonder 


| about your own life. Orig. $2.50 450¢ 
THE CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE 


MODERN WORLD: The Social Teach- 
ings of Leo XIII—lFdited by Etienne 
Gilson. The great encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII, arranged as he suggested, pre- 
senting his social order. Introduction 
and notes by the distinguished philoso- 
pher, Etienne Gilson. New Book 95é¢ 
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THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM— 
Karl Adam. A brilliant exposition of 
Catholicism and an explanation of the 


true spirit of the Catholic Church, 


Orig. $3.75 75¢ 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH Philip Hughes. 


A complete one-volume history of the 
Church from its earliest days down to 


the contemporary scene. Orig. $3.75 85¢ 


DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 
George Bernanos. A compassionate novel 


of French village life that reflects the 
spiritual conflicts and struggles of all 
mankind. Orig. $4.00 65¢ 


PEACE OF SOUL—Fulton J. 
brilliant, significant message of 


Sheen. A 
inspira- 


tion for those troubled souls seeking 
peace in the turbulent modern atomic 
age. Orig. $3.00 75¢ 
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Pio Nono 
Creator of the Modern Papacy 
by E. E. Y. HALES 


A revealing and absorbing biographical 
study of Pope Pius IX. “ lucidly 
(written), with historical understand- 
ing.” —Neu York Times Book Review. 

$4.00 


School of Darkness 
by BELLA V. DODD 


The startling autobiography of an extra- 
ordinary woman who rose to a top posi- 
uion in the Communist Party, playing a 
leading role in the field of education. 
Her disillusionment, expulsion from the 
Communist Party, and return to the 
Catholic Church make a dramatic story. 
Coming December 9th, $4.00 


Children’s Shepherd 


by KATHERINE BURTON 
Foreword by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


The eventful and inspiring story of 
Father John Drumgoole, who devoted 
his life to the care of the homeless and 
neglected children in 19th century New 
York. $3.75 


St. Benedict and His Monks 


by THEODORE MAYNARD 


An engrossing account of the Saint, his 
Rule, and the order he founded, bril- 
liantly written for the general reader. 
Coming December 9th. $3.00 


We and Our Children 
by MARY REED NEWLAND 


A mother of seven tells how children of 
tender years can take, ‘‘on their own,” 
the first steps toward a fuller understand- 
ing of the spiritual life. $3.50 


The Selfish Giant 


by OSCAR WILDE 
Illustrated in color by Mary Fidelis Todd 
A beautiful new edition of a little-known 
classic for children—about the unhappy 
Giant whose life was changed by the 


little boy who was the Christ Child 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


PA Kenedy o Ras 


YORK 8, -W YORK 


| 





| 


sadly, the Sister Mary Williams are now 
the only Miss Doves of the world of 
sincere and disciplined education. 
Good-by, Miss Dove. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


HIGH WATER 


By Richard Bissell. 280 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.75 
Author of a first novel, A Stretch On 
The River, Richard Bissell holds a 


mate’s and pilot’s license and is well 
qualified to write about his subject. A 
versatile fellow, this Harvard graduate 
is perhaps best known as the author of 
the novel 714 Cents, the book which was 
adapted to the stage as the musical hit, 
The Pajama Game. 

High Water is a novel about steam- 
boating on the upper Mississippi during 
a harrowing trip bucking the _ flood 
waters while towing eight barges of coal. 
Mr. Bissell must have enjoyed writing 
this book. His style is modeled on 
Hemingway but Bissell is possessed of 
a puckish humor and has added some 
touches of his own. Each chapter is 
headed by a quotation, often outlandish, 
and these form a sort of secondary motif 
of the theme. The length of the chap- 
vary at the author’s sweet will. 
Chapter 16, for instance, is made up of 
three sentences which contain 
which is 16 more 
ductory 


ters 


41 words, 
words than the intro- 
quotation. If these 
chapter headings have no seeming rela- 
tion to what follows, Mr. Bissell prob- 


sometimes 


ably doesn’t care 714 cents worth. 
The author has a gift for recording 
life-like dialogue and his characters’ 


racy talk conveys experience of all the 
sights, sounds, and smells of the Missis- 
The conversation of the river men 
is in keeping with the characters por- 
trayed and if you are antagonized 
and ribald talk, 
you. Otherwise 


sippl. 


by 
this is not the 
this river yarn 


realistic 
book for 
will 


sweep you along with its motley 
crew and you may learn what it is like 

to be a steamboatin’ man. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE FIVE SEASONS 


By Karl Eska. 344 pages. 


Viking. $3.95 
In the beginning was the Plan 
(nd the Plan, this year, is that only 


cotton and not wheat may be planted by 
the the communal farms. 
Thus, after a rainless spring and a dam 
break and the usual blackmarketing of 
vital government wheat by corrupt Party 
Officials of this Soviet town in the Turk- 


peasants on 


men Republic, the fifth season, Famine, 
sets in. 
To everyone—Ana, righteous young 


Party member, her mother, Jamal, Peter, 


self-rejuvenated market beggar, his par- 


ents, the young bride, Bibi, and vari- 
ous Party officials—the Famine _ is 
bound up with another inescapable 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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For Fall Reading 


Thunder on St. Paul's Day 


By Jane Lane—An historical novel set 
against the background of a London 
terrorized by the ‘“‘discovery’’ of a Pop. 
ish plot by Titus Oates. The story re- 
volves around a gentle English family 
caught up in the surrounding w yave of 
hysteria. The hero is a gay and cour- 
ageous schoolboy. Jane Lane displays 
craftsmanlike qualities that are read- 








ily discernible, The chief element of 
her story is the suspense that it cre- 
ates. Ready soon. $3.00 








My Servant, Catherine 


By Arrigo Levasti, Trans. by Dorothy 
M, White—This new biography of St. 
Catherine of Siena sheds much light 
on one of the most dramatic epochs in 
the history of the Church. Professor 
Levasti has succeeded in writing not 
merely a biographical work or a study 
in hagiography, but what ig truly a 
“psychological history.’’ He combines 
a precise critical analysis with a warm 
and lively spiritual sympathy as 
H. 





subject. 








Theology in Our Day 





By Gustave Weigel, S.J.—Many 
olic students are not completely fa- 
miliar with Protestant theological 
thought, particularly with its more re- 
cent trends and developments. To meet 
this need Father Weigel presents this 
brief and accurate summary of the 
main tendencies in current Protestant 
theology. He divides their thought into 
three schools—left, right and center— 
and points out the characteristics 
common to each. Every priest and lay- 
man will find this unique discussion 
most illuminating. $.90 


Cath- 














More Blessed Than Kings 


Essays on Certain Minor Characters 
in the Four Gospels 


By Vincent McCorry, S.J.—Character 
sketches and reflections on such Gos- 
pel characters as Simeon, Mary and 
Martha, the father of the lunatic boy 
and Mrs. Zebedee. The author displays 
a fine sense of humor. As the reader 
chuckles his way through this book, he 
will find he is learning many a serious 
lesson about that most serious of reali- 
ties, the spiritual life $3.00 














a 


Rome and Russia 
A Tragedy of Errors 


By Sister Mary Just of Maryknoll—A 
brilliant summery of Russian relations 


to Rome showing the tragic blunders 
that led to the schism and the in- 
trigues that blocked reunion. Great 


heroes in the past have worked for a 
reunion of Russia to Rome but to no 
avail. However, despite the ‘‘war on 
religion” the average Russian peasant 
is still deeply religious and perhaps 
remembers the words of Soloviey 
“Apart from God, Who is the very 
principle of unity, no union is possible.” 

$3.00 
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The mest important 
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life and teachings 
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THE 
LORD 


Romano Guardini 


This book, already 
translated into 5 languages, 
is the masterwork of 
the great German 
theologian and Christian 
teacher. 


Deluxe binding, gold 
stamping 
552 pages, 6” x 9”. 


Jacket design: Full color 
reproduction of 
Rouault’s famed ‘‘Christ 
Mocked by Soldiers’ 


Imprimatur: 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


Price $6.50 


% 


The LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 


Marcelle Auclair 


Illustrated in four colors, by Mary Gehr. 
A delightful and reverent re-telling of 
the New Testament for Catholic children, 
ages 6-10. 96 pages, clothbound... $2.00 


November, 1954 














element in their miserable lives, the 
Great Force. Zubin, Peter’s father, im- 
prisoned for a crime never committed, 
s now had all the proofs that the 
Force was itself guilty of every crime .. . 
in its own books of law . . . justice and 
injustice, indulgence and_ ruthlessness, 
life and death—all were servants of the 
Great Force.” 

The most poignant chapter in_ this 
deadly, emotionless but compelling novel 
is the one in which Bibi and her infant 
son die of starvation on the street, in 
front of the town’s busiest bakery. 

. darling, we'll go to sleep now. 
We'll go off to sleep, my son and I.” 

Throughout, Ana, who denounces her 
friend Peter to the Party, deludes her- 
self with what George Orwell called 
“double-think” in his novel Nineteen 
Eighty-Four; for had she not always 
been taught that it was more blessed 
to accuse than to be accused? 

While Orwell’s book was based on 
what seemed then like clever conjecture, 
the present work, by a former Soviet 
slave laborer, clearly substantiates Or- 
well’s extraordinary foresight. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN. 


THE DEATH OF THE 
FOURTH REPUBLIC 


By Ronald Matthews. 
Praeger. 


318 pages. 
$5.00 


Shortly after the liberation in 1944, all 
Paris chuckled at an advertising poster 
put out by a paint manufacturer. The 
poster showed three “female figures, 
which in France represent the Republic, 
moving across the stage, while a 
smaller... figure of the same kind, the 
newborn Fourth Republic, emerged 
from the wings to shoo them off.” The 
caption read: “Republics pass, Soudé 
paints stay on!” 

Today, according to the author of 
this book, a well-known British journal- 
ist, the Fourth Republic has passed on 
too. It was dreamed up in the self-sacri- 
ficing days of the anti-Nazi resistance. 
It was to have embodied the resistors’ 
agonized longing for a France dedicated 
to social justice and political stability. 
All the world knows that postwar France 
has enjoyed neither. The intervening 
decade has been a “nightmare of hope- 
lessly spiralling inflation, chronicaliy un- 
balanced budgets, ceaselessly depreciat- 
ing currency.” Why? What happened? 

Mr. Matthews has attempted to tell 
us. The causes of France’s harrowing 
failure are many and complex, but at 
least three of them emerge as crucial: 

1. The makers of the constitution of 
the Fourth Republic were hopelessly 
bad political architects. The resulting 
government, with its faulty electoral 
laws, is such that no one party can gain 
office and pursue a cohesive program. 

2. The refusal of the new Republic 
to continue state aid to the Catholic 
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FULTON J. 
SHEEN’S 


entirely new book 
of inspiration 
and guidance 


Millions of Americans of all 
faiths and from every walk 
of life have found lasting 
help and purpose in the 
stirring and challenging 
words of Bishop Sheen. His 
previous books (Peace of 
Soul, Life Is Worth Living, 
and The Worlds First 
Love) were all nation-wide 
best sellers, while his weekly 
television program con- 
tinues to attract a phenom- 
enal audience response— 
the greatest in broadcasting 
history. 

In this book, Bishop Sheen 
again offers wise and inspir- 
ing guidance on the prob- 
lems affecting all our lives— 
from the small trials of 
daily living to the great con- 
flicts of our troubled world. 
As the Chicago Tribune has 
written of Bishop Sheen: 
“Every word that |he] says 
is relevant to our contem- 
porary world ... The result 
is vital religion.” 

Men and women everywhere 
who have turned to Bishop 
Sheen for counsel will wel- 
come this latest work of 
wisdom, and those who have 
not yet heard his words will 
find a great new source of 
strength and hope. 


LIFE Is 
| WORTH 
LIVING 


LIVING SECOND SERIES 
$3.50 

at all bookstores 

McGRAW-HILL 
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The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in large, frue- 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding _ prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
prayers are simple 
and easily under- 
stood. 64 pages. 








No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette -50 
No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped 1.00 





Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and funny Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 
ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
. treasury of prayers, 
No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges . 3.50 
No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 








Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


——— 
Sint sls Preferred by Schools 
~» Dally Missa —because of its rich 
a modern beauty, com- 
A pleteness, simplified 
im arrangement, and li- 


turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 
terpieces, large type 
throughout, and the 
Confraternity Version. 


No. 810/22—Cloth, red edges ............ 3.75 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 6.50 








I Pray the Mass 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 
New Testament is 
used throughout. 


> No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... 60 
‘ No, 440/13—Leather, gold edges ........- 2.25 
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AMERICA’S FINEST MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS! 


Child of God 

B By Rev. J. M. Lelen. 
Child of God 
prayer book for little 
26 


and 


completely new 


boys and girls. 


Beautiful New 
Inspiring and Instruc- 
tive pictures in Full 
Color. Large type in 
Sense Line Arrange- 
ment. 80 pages. 


No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette ...... ‘a 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover .... .80 








A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 

A treasury of prac 
tical and original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers’ for 
young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles 
and Gospels for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 


No. 330/00—Black cloth, red edges . . .2.50 
No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 








Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 
gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, and many 


prayers and devo- 
tions. Extra large 
type. 
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Mary, My Hope 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary— 
its History, Novenas, 
Triduums. Complete 
Rosary Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 
tions and full page 


“ 


> illustrations in color. 
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schools, with their 1,300,000 pupils. This 
has driven a wedge between the two 
parties of the common-sense center, the 
Socialists and the Catholic MRP. 

3. Greed—a_ grubby _ preoccupation 
with the “quick franc” so widespread 
that the author is compelled, reluctantly, , 
to present it as the fatal flaw in the 
French character. 

Against today’s uneasy headlines, Mr, 
Matthews’ passionate and on the whole 
convincing analysis is as enlightening 
as it is unsurprising. 

MILTON LOMASK, 
THEY CALLED HIM 
STONEWALL 


By Burke Davis. 
Rinehart. 


470 pages, 
$5.00 


TPhomas J. 
the 
has 


Jackson of 
Confederate Army 
by this time be- 
come one of the almost 






legendary figures of ot fae 
\merican_ history. ; > 
While his career has ‘ 
been by no means ; 

: : Burke Davis 
neglected by _ biog- 


raphers, They Called Him Stonewall is 
a welcome addition to existing accounts. 

Burke Davis has previously been a 
writer of fiction and this work shows a 
continuing flair for the dramatic and 
the colorful. At the same time, the au- 
thor seems to have adhered closely to 
facts without resorting to the distorting 
devices of “historical fiction.” 

Jackson himself is a figure sufficiently 
interesting and enigmatic not 
melodramatic embellishments. 
tary commander he 
inexorable; 
was a 


to need 
As a mili- 
was relentless and 
as a private individual he 
person of the deepest and most 


devout religious faith. Examples of his 
loyalty to a_ personal religious code 
could be multiplied by the score. His 


stern reprimands of gfhcers whom he 


observed cursing in the heat of battle, 
his expressed satisfaction when he 
learned that he was to die on a Sun- 


day, his deep-seated Calvinistic fatalism, 
all are evidences of his creed. 

They Called Him Stonewall is not an 
instance of 
like Lee’s Lieutenants, nor 
it deal as extensively with purely mili- 
tary matters as did Mr 


exhaustive historical re- 


search does 


. Freeman’s book. 


burke Davis has, however, created an 
apparently accurate and intensely per- 
sonal account of Jackson’s life against 


the background of our great Civil War. 


H. L. ROFINOT, 


THE WITCH OF MERTHYN 


By Richard Llewellyn. 
Doubleday. 


253 pages. 

$2.50 
Cavalcade Books is a new series of ori- 
ginal works of fiction published by Dou- 
and written expressly for the 
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The Drama of Life 
and Death in a 
Catholic Hospital 


DARK 
ENEMY 
By E. J. EDWARDS 


In this moving, confident novel 
about men and women who rise 
triumphant over pain, Father Ed- 
wards tells the gripping story of a 
doctor caught between two oppos- 
ing loyalties and a nurse whose ef- 
forts to follow both her faith and 


her heart bring their two lives into 


conflict and mutual dependence. 
$3.00 at all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
















@ This collection of inspiring 
writings by 138 great Catholics 
tells why and how Catholicism 
enriches the individual’s spirit- 
ual life. A treasury of strength, 
courage, faith and peace. 
THE CONSOLATIONS OF 
CATHOLICISM, compiled & 
edited by Ralph L. Woods. 
Imprimatur. 
$3.50 at all bookstores, 
ApPpLeTon-CENTURY-CROFTS. 
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younger generation by authors of estab- 
lished reputations. Each volume _por- 
trays the colorful people and the out- 
standing events in some particular cen- 
tury. If the rest of the series come up 
to the general excellence of The Witch 
of Merthyn, the editors have contributed 
much to our better-reading, twentieth- 
century fiction. 

Richard Llewellyn is best remembered 
and beloved for his tender, beautifully 
written How Was My Valley. 
Once again in this novel, he employs a 
Welsh setting and native characters to 
spin a fascinating yarn of smuggling 
in the time of the scarlet cape and the 
red tricorne. If you are not from the 
green valleys and jagged cliffs of Wales, 
the time might best be expressed as that 
period around 1793 when Napoleon was 


Green 


flexing his muscles London way and 
thought a foray in force against Wales 


might succeed. 
That the plan of 
failed is due 


“the 
no 


little corporal” 


in uncertain way to 


| such stalwart Welsh folk as Lady Rhian, 


| crusty Sir Caradoe, 


Lady Sarah, and to 


| a young Virginian named David Nicklas. 





Particularly effective Sarah’s 
formidable “army which 
brings to memory a similar episode dur- 
ing the Bacon Rebellion 
own early Colonial history. 

The Witch of Merthyn 
reading, with action enough to whet the 
appetite the the 
romance and with character delineation 
sufficiently well done 


was 


Lady 
of women,” 


days of our 


is absorbing 
historical 


of lovers of 


to satisfy the most 
energetic young English professor. In 


short, this new Richard Llewellyn tale 
is bound to please those making up 
eur younger generation of readers as 


well as many an oldster particular in his 
literary tastes. 


WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


THE WHITE 


By Thomas B. 
Doubleday. 


The 
amount 
that 
into 
the 
other 
to 


AND THE GOLD 
182 pages. 
$5.00 


Costain. 


truly 
ol 


staggering 

research 
have gone 
The White and 
Gold adds an- 
impressive feat 
Thomas Costain’s 
performance 
painstaking 
This is the 


must 


2s: JG 
historian. Thomas B. 
first Costain 
series of proposed volumes by Canadian 
writers—perhaps numbering as many as 
six—which will present a complete 
chronicle of their nation up to the pres- 
ent day. 

In point of time and colorful activity, 
Mr. Costain seems to have bitten off the 
lion’s share of the work, for he covers 
the early settlement period, dating from 
John Cabot’s landing at Cape Breton 
Island in 1497, through the seventeenth 
century. A scant forty years after Cabot 





in a 
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Three 


Wonderful 
Books 


THE STORY OF 
THOMAS MORE 


by John Farrow 


John Farrow’s Damien the Leper is still 
one of our favorite biographies; now he 
has written equally delightfully of a 
man about as different from Father 
Damien as another holy man well could 
be. Thomas More is the one great 
figure of Tudor England whose nobility 
of character nobody disputes: one 
Englishman everybody loves better the 
better they know him. Very few people 
know him so well that they can afford 
to miss meeting him in Mr. Farrow’s 
I THING... oem 3.6s «ones $3.50 


NOT WITHOUT 
TEARS 


by Helen Caldwell Day 


The author wrote her autobiography 
(Color Ebony) at the age of 23; since 
then she has started the Blessed Mar- 
tin House of Hospitality, where she 
runs a free day nursery for babies 
whose mothers must go out to work. 
As there are sidelines that would add 
up to a couple more full time jobs for 
most of us, she may be said to lead a 
full life, and (in spite of the book’s 
title) it’s not without laughter. .$3.50 


BLACK POPES 
by Archbishop Roberts, S.J. 


On the use and abuse of authority in 
the Church. The author has sought out 
doubts and difficulties on this subject 
in India, England, and America (not 
forgetting Paul Blanshard’s) and ex- 
amines them with frankness and sym- 
pathy. The last section of the book is 
on the relation of all authority to the 
Fatherhood of God $2.50 


Order books from a bookstore 


For more about these books, new and reprinted 
reviews, extracts of books to come and news of 
authors, see Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To 
get the Trumpet free and postpaid, write to Teresa 
MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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A new light shines 
on the dark continent 


AFRICA 
WORLD OF NEW MEN 


By FATHER JOHN J. CONSI- 
DINE, Editor of MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR. This is the 
author’s thrilling story of his 
travels to the remotest villages of 
Africa—east, west, and south— 
visiting the mission stations and 
picturing by anecdote and incident 
the remarkable progress of the 
natives. An exciting, heart-warm- 
ing story, a book to enjoy and 
remember. Many striking photo- 


graphs. $4.00 
Wren 


By MARIE KILLILEA, author of 
KAREN. For children and their 
parents there is sheer delight in 
every chapter of this gay, tender 
and charming true story of four 
children, their parents and their 
pets. Their adventures are excit- 
ing, amusing, sometimes startling. 
Shadows gather round them—but 
their deep-rooted, unaffected trust 
in God and their faith sweep the 
clouds away. You'll never meet 
a livelier, more lovable tribe— 
including the pets! Illustrated by 
Bob Riger. $3.00 





Favorite Children’s 
Books by 
FATHER ALBERT J. 
NEVINS 


@ The Adventures of Wu Han 


of Korea 

@ The Adventures of Kenji 
of Japan 

@ The Adventures of Pancho 
of Peru 

@ The Adventures of Ramon 


of Bolivia 


Each illustrated 
Each $2.75 











At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave. New York 16 
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put ashore an enterprising French sea- 

farer, Jacques Cartier, claimed the land 
| under the banner of the gold fleur-de-lis 
| and founded a colonial empire for 
| Francis I. 

The opening of New France to the 
white man was like the awakening of a 
giant—turbulent and adventure-fraught, 
but rewarding for the brave. Challenged 
by the untrammeled wilderness and 
harassed by hostile Indians, the pioneers 
trod always on the crest of immense dis- 
coveries. While Canada never vouch- 
safed to explorers the golden Northwest 
Passage to the Orient, offered a 
treasure far more precious: her own vast 
resources. 

There 


she 


little detail about these 
perilous years that escapes the author’s 
scrutiny, from the grasping, worldly in- 
fluence of the crown on its protectorate 
to the missionary martyrs who sought 
only to extend the shadow of the cross. 
The names and deeds of the famous— 
Samuel de Champlain, the Comte de 
Frontenac, LaSalle—are laced with 


is 





those of everyday heroes, so that the his- 


| tory becomes a personalized account of 


| Catholic readers—but 


| ventures in asceticism 


facts rather than a list of cold statistics. 
A labor of love, the book will not enjoy 
the popularity of Costain’s novels, but 
its value is nonetheless genuine. 
LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 

ST. ANTHONY OF THE 
DESERT 

By Henri Queffelec. 

Dutton. 


251 pages. 

$3.75 
It couldn’t have been 
an easy feat to write a 
life of Anthony the 
Hermit for modern 
readers — even modern 


here we have his ad- 


made as exciting as 
the feats of those me- 


dieval knights who had also a share in 


H. Queffelec 


| building up the Christendom we know. 


With historical sources so meager—M. 
Queffelec cites Saint Ignatius as_pro- 
viding almost the only “essential infor- 
mation” —imagination must bring the 
subject to life. And imagination can go 
to seed, as with so many pictorial artists 
dealing with this particular saint’s temp- 
tations. The present author uses his to 
reconstruct the background and psychol- 
ogy of third-century Egypt—an “occu- 
pied” land, where the Christian minority 


| lived through alternate periods of peace 
| and persecution, 


Anthony, the quiet son of a prosper- 
ous farmer family, seems to have devel- 
oped rather suddenly into an apostolic 
young heir giving away his patrimony 
and retiring to the desert to live as an 
ascetic or “athlete of Christ.” Militant 
in his search for peace, he battled and 
conquered temptations of sensuality and 





melancholy, of attacking beasts and 
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ANNE 
CATHERINE 
EMMERICH 


newly translated by 
SIR MICHAEL PALAIRET 





THE LIFE 


OF THE 


BLESSED 


VIRGIN 
MARY 


(the October selection of 
The Catholic Literary Foundation) 


Tuis remarkable book—one of 
the spiritual classics of the Western 
World—astounds and fascinates its 
readers. Although no more than 
human value is claimed for the 
visions, they are am almost unsur- 
passed aid to meditation on the 
hidden life of Our Lady. Their 
intimate and graphic descriptions 
of ancient Jewish have 
astounded scholars with their fac- 
tual accuracy. 


lore 


THE excellent translation of Sir 
Michael Palairet is from the Ger- 
man transcriptions of Clemens 
Brentano who also gave us The 


Dolorous Passion, now in _ its 
twenty-first edition. 
THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY...... $3.75 
THE DOLOROUS PASSION OF OUR LORD........ $2.50 


Both books available at all bookstores 


TEMPLEGATE Box 963 Springfield, Ill. 
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Qpellman's 


PRAYER BOOK 





THE 
TREASURED 
LIFETIME GIFT! 





No gift that you could give will be 
more appreciated than this magnifi- 
cent prayer book by America’s great 
churchman. Among its contents are: 





© Prayers that meet every occa- 


‘ sion and special needs. 
e Prayers for every day of the 
| week, every week of the month 
and every month of the year. 
e Prayers composed by the 


Saints, ancient and modern, such 
‘ as Augustine, Francis of Assisi, 
Thomas Aquinas, Theresa of Li- 
sieux and Mother Cabrini, as 
well as the Saintly Pope, now 
reigning, Pius XIl. 





e Prayers to the recently ele- 
vated St. Dominic Savio and St. 
Piux X. 


© The Mass for every Sunday of 
the year and for Special Feasts. 


© Favorite Novenas and special 
prayers for Mother, Father and 
Children. 
| A CHOICE OF FINE BINDINGS AT 
I $3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather: 
$15.00 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer. 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc 


PUBLISHERS 
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demons, of threatened madness and at 
last spiritual pride. And when, after 
twenty years, the people broke into his 
cell, he—full of serene health and wis- 
dom—followed them back to serve as 
healer and teacher. But the desert called 
again: and it is good to remember the 
final picture where Saint Anthony—de- 
claring “I no longer fear God, I love 
Him”—becomes the “Father of Monks,” 
acting as instructor and inspirer to the 
innumerable groups of anchorites who 
were later on to develop the monastic 
civilization of Europe. 

M. Queffelec adds verve to his scholar- 
ship and drama to his devotion, and he 
has had the good luck to be admirably 
translated. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 
Trygve Lie. 
Macmillan. 

The UN’s first Secre- 

tary-General has 

drawn on his personal 
recollections, diary, 
and official documents 
to write a real “inside” 
book. It is replete with 
hitherto unreported 
incidents and conver- 
sations and is an un- 
intentionally revealing story of why the 
UN today is sterile and doomed. 


473 pages. 
$6.00 





Trygve Lie 


We now know from top American 
generals—MacArthur, Ridgway, Clark, 
Van Fleet, and Stratemeyer—all men 


who served there—and others that the 
United States was ordered to lose the 
Korean war by our diplomats acting in 
concert with UN officials. 

Yet Mr. Lie lays defeat to the fact that 
“General MacArthur,  miscalculating 
Chinese strength and Chinese inten- 
tions, had overextended his forces.” Mr. 
Lie describes how the UN then tried to 
halt what he feared would be an “ex- 
tension of the conflict” by negotiating 
with Peking and treating with a Chinese 
Communist mission which came here 
and, did nothing but ex- 
ploit the occasion for Red propaganda 


inevitably, 


} purposes, 


What makes all this doubly ironic is 
that the Moscow-directed invasion of 
South Korea by the North Korean Reds 


| occurred just ahead of the date of prom- 





ised national freedom for Korea and 
less than a month after Mr. Lie had 
gone on a mission to Moscow with a 


twenty-year-U N-peace-program. 

He now reveals the details of that con- 
ference with Stalin and of many others 
in this book. It is as much a record of 
the diplomatic naiveté and confusion of 
the West today, as it is the statement of 
a man’s “overriding objective . . . to 
establish a record of complete fairness 
and impartiality.” 

There is no denying the fascinating 
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TIME TO THINK OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


We suggest . 
St.Francis Solanus: Apostle to America 


by Fanchon Royer 


Skillfully told, authenticated story of 
the powerful preacher, vigorous teacher 
who, while a stern self-disciplinarian 
was yet a gay—often humorous—saint. 
216 pp., $2.50 


The Fisherman's Ring 


by Teri Martini 





Boys and girls—and grown-ups—de- 
light in this enchantingly written, beau- 
tifully illustrated life of St. Pius X. 
128 pp., $2.00 


Parents, Children and the Facts of Life 


by Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 

Parents, or those responsible for the 
sex-education of children and young 
people will welcome this internationally 
acclaimed handbook. 288 pp., $3.00; 
paper, $1.75 


Order from your bookstore. Or send us, 
Name, Address, Titles Wanted 
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Just what should you tell 
your young daughter about 
menstruation ? 


You will find the booklet 
“How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” a sympathetic 
guide in discussing men- 
struation — whether your 
daughteris shy,seemsdisin- 
terested, or asks questions. 


This beautifully illus- 
trated, physician-approved 
booklet is yours free—from 
the makers of Modess. 


Just write Anne Shelby, 
Box 5482-11, Personal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Milltown, N. J. 
Or mail coupon below. 





Anne Shelby, Box 5482-11 
Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of 


your booklet, ““How Shall I Tell My 


| 
| 
Daughter?” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name. 





(PLease Print) 


Street, 
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quality of this book whose author now | 
| joins the “I-Was-There” cavalcade ol 
| laymen and military and diplomatic 
| personnel of the war and postwar period 
| in their cathartic “confessions,” so men 
| tally therapeutic, so financially profit- 
| able. But while Mr. Lie has written a 
narrative covering his seven years as UN 
| head and is planning to lecture here 
| this fall, no amount of talk, written or 
| oral, can disguise the failure of the UN. 
IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


|THE HUGE SEASON 
| By Wright Morris. 
Viking. 


306 pages. 

$3.75 
The “lost generation” 
of the twenties which 
has by 
our literary 


been keened 





some ol 
giants, time and time 
again, reappears in 
this less - than - monu- 
mental exercise by an 
author whose talent is 
wasted on the theme. 
Morris writes with vigor, insight, some 
sensitivity, and a bit of humor, but the 
effort is blunted because his story is 
merely a retread, and the characters are 
unattractive two-dimensionals who lived 
but did not learn in the confusing mael- 
strom of an aimless, spiritless era. 

the Peter Foley of his story offers 
some brief moments when the reader 
can sympathize with his problems, his 
| frustrations, and his failures. They are, 
| however, all too few to sustain a novel 
that is shackled by clichés of thought, 





Wright Morris 


ROSARIES 9” 





| word, and action. The author attempts | 


to avoid the pitfall by the use of a struc- 
tural device which blends past and pres- 
ent in one sardonic tapestry. Its princi- 
pal success is in confusing the reader. 
The Huge Season \ooks back at a 
decade in which a disillusioned segment 
of youth shed copious tears of self-pity 


over bootleg gin, wasted energies, and | 


abilities in flamboyant debasement, and 
healed their wounds with Communist 
salve. Their story makes for an unin- 


the author’s 
course to profanity and 


ward, while constant re- 
vulgarity is 
hardly calculated to appease any intelli- 
gent reader. 


JERRY COTTER. 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


By Mac Hyman. 214 pages. 
Random House. $2.95 


The phrase “wildly improbable” occurs 
on the jacket blurb for Mac Hyman’s 
first novel, No Time for Sergeants. It 
would be difficult to improve on this as 
a description of a hillbilly recruit, Will 
Stockdale, and his misadventures from 
the time of his induction through the 
point at which he, his buddy, and his 
sergeant are transferred from the Air 
Force to the Infantry. 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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ightfully acclaimed as 
America’s finest. De. 


signed and produced by 





Skilled craftsmen, using 
only the highest quality materials 
available. Fidelis Rosaries can be 
obtained at better Jewelry, Depart- 


ment and Religious Goods stores 


everywhere. 
ASK TO SEE A FIDELIS FIRST. 


F. WHITAKER CoO. 
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“The GREATEST “oy 
Value Ever Offered 


\@] CARS and TRUCKS 
ae) Aol?) 


Just in time for Christmas POSTPAID 


> . .. for all kids. You get $0 
scale model automobiles, .trac- 
tors, moving vons, jeeps, trailers, 


repair cars, auto wreckers, ambu 
- lances etc. In full colors. Scaled Py 

for trains, playhouses, gomes, 

. <2 etc. Children have endless hours 

of fun. These ARE REAL PLAY 
= TOYS . .. complete in every de- 
SB, toil. Not cardboard or plastic flat 
cutouts, but real precision repli 
cas in 3 dimensions. Each set $1. 
Never before offered. Order sev- 
eral for all the kids Send cash, 
check or money ordet for prompt 
delivery. Money bock guarantee! 
REMINGTON ASSOCIATES, Dpt 
mem meee ees een ?220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 
Through the use of 
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855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 
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If you are familiar with the army- 
humor formula—“KP is funny, latrine 
duty is funnier, and funniest of all is a 
frustrated sergeant”—you should have 
no trouble deciding whether to read this 
book, because Mr. Hyman follows the 
formula to the letter. To make sure 
that all is familiar he uses a lightly dis- 
guised scene from Tom Sawyer as the 
basis for his only departure from the 
routine. The scene he took from 


army 

Mark Twain is the famous one in 
which Tom and Huck Finn attend 
their own funeral—certainly one of 


Twain’s favorites, since he himself 
twisted it slightly to remark that the 
reports of his death were greatly exag- 


gerated. 

Of this October Book-of-the-Month 
selection the eminent anecdotist Ben- 
nett Cerf says, “I always thought ‘I 


laughed till I cried’ was just a figure of 
speech—until I read this book! It’s a 
four-star, one hundred per cent wowser.” 
I did laugh, once, and chuckled twice; 
but I came no closer to crying than 
mild groans of pity for old gags being 
reworked long after they should have 
been put out to pasture. 

WILLIAM 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 


By Daniel-Rops. 615 pages. 

Dutton. $5.00 
Because the author is a Catholic, he has 
certainly compromised himself by _per- 
mitting his scriptural quotations to be 
rendered according to the unacceptable 
King James version, by not indicating, 
in a foreword, any warning or justifica- 
tion for so doing, and by presenting this 
commentary upon the Gospels without 
any proper ecclesiastical license. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The book is saved from being a “pot- 
boiler” by some occasionally good in- 


sights, frequent artistic asides, and a 
modestly successful effort at “local 
color.” In no wise, however, does it 


supplant or notably supplement what 
has already been done in English. 

The author’s scholarly excursions 
seem, at times, a naive way out of the 
intransigence one expects upon certain 
points. He gives the impression of car- 
rying a big stick to the rationalist 
scoffers, but of speaking softly to the 
heretics. 

It is ridiculous to say that “howeve1 
(the words of the institution of the 
Eucharist) may be interpreted . . . they 
represent the highest level of the Chris- 
tian Mystery. . . .” Nor does it redeem 
the logic of this observation to add that 
in these words, “Christ shows Himself 
plainly... .” 

It is false to state flatly that the 
Protestants have never challenged the 
scriptural canon of the Council of 
Trent; gratuitous to affirm that St. 
Mark’s Gospel was probably not origi- 
nally written in Greek. 
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FLORENTINE LEATHER BOOK MARK 


and 


Personalized Christmas Card 


Here’s a truly inspiring way to say 5] 98 
ee 7 e ” = . 
Joyous Christmas” ... with a hand- OnLy | ppd. 

DUTY FREE! 


some 22K Gold Tooled Florentine 
Leather bookmark, plus a glorious 
Italian greeting card with your name inscribed on 
it... both sent direct from the Vatican! 
What a thrill for your friends and family to receive a gift 
bearing the Vatican stamps! What a surprise to find that 
} the fine leather prayer bookmark with a beautiful prayer 
“ and Sacred Heart inscribed on it, and the card with a full 
color portrait of the Madonna and Child come from you! 
Card has appropriate Christmas and New Year greeting plus your 
name. Order now for Christmas. Please print name clearly. Send Pom 
Or money order. No C.O.D.’s Please. Orders taken until December Ist. 
Send for Free Fascinating Gift Catalog 
N. Y. C. 16 


GIBSON & CHASE, 315 Fifth Ave., Dept. 604, 

















YOU CAN TELL A BOOK CLUB BY ITS SELECTIONS. . . 


Selections to stimulate your mind, to help you grow spiritu- 
ally and mentally, offered at big discounts, make The Thomas More 
Book Club the book club that discriminating readers are proud to 
belong to. 


You can have the most significant books of the year at discounts of 25 
per cent to over 35 per cent simply by joining the Thomas More Book Club—the unique 
club whose purpose is to give you books with Catholic principles and high literary 
standards at a minimum of expense. We offer no ‘free’ dividend books, but instead, 
give you direct savings on all the books of your choice, You'll receive our big News- 
letter each month, without charge, so that you can decide whether or not you want 
the current book selections. There is no membership fee in the Thomas More Book 
Club. Your only obligation is to purchase four Club selections, at the special discounts, 
each year you are a member. 


RECENT SELECTIONS: 


BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 
by Thomas Merton 


THE PATH TO ROME 
by Hilaire Belloc 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 
by Sigrid Undset 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 


THE MOUSE HUNTER 
by Lucile Hasley 
BORN CATHOLICS 
edited by F. J. Sheed 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and THE AMERICAN IDEA 
by Theodore Maynard 


DON’T LET THIS OPPORTUNITY SLIP BY... 


Enroll now in the book club that gives you the books you want to read at the 
prices you want to pay. Fill out the application below, mail it to us and we'll send you your first 
big Newsletter with full descriptions of the current book selections and details of the other money 
saving offers available only to Thomas More Book Club members. 


CAIN 
by Rogier Van Aerde 








THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6. Hlinois 





Please enroll me in the Thomas More Book Club, I understand that 
I will receive a Newsletter every month and that I need to pur« only four 
Club selections at the SPECIAL DISCOUNTS each year I am a memt 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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SUSIE, WALKER wisi x DOLL 
With Long, Silky, Washable SARAN Hair 


@ She Walks—Sits— 
Sleeps—Stands 
@ Turns Head As She 
Walks 
®@ “Magic Action” Legs 
® Completely Washabl 
® Unbreakable 
Construction 
® Guaranteed Walking 
Mechanism 
@ LARGE 14” TALL 
SUSIE DOES 
EVERYTHING 
Nationally Advertised 
At $5.95 
SENSATIONAL 
VALUE-ONLY $9-%8 
plus 50c shipping or 
C.0.D, plus postage 


So Lifelike you'll think she’s a real girl walking with her litle 
mother. Susie Walker is beautifully formed, even to the small de- 
tails of finger nails, dimples and creases in her chubby arms and 
legs. She assumes and will hold (no flopping) all lifelike positions. 
Susie can be washed, dressed and undressed in standard 14” doll 
costumes. Her hair can be washed and combed; her pigtails braided 
and set in any fashion desired. Nothing can go wrong with her 
working parts and she is molded of the new shockproof plastic that 
assures years and years of loving play. Susie Walker is the answer 
to every girl's prayers. Commended by Parents Magazine. Union- 
Made in U.S.A. by skilled American workers. Satisfaction Uncondi- 
tionally Guaranteed! Price includes dress illustrated. 

SUSIE WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE IN THE LARGEST 
SIZE MADE—23” TALL WITH GENUINE MAMA VOICE. 
Nationally advertised at $15.95. OUR PRICE $5.95 plus 50c ship- 
ping or C.O.D. plus postage 

REGULAR SIZE SUSIE WALKER 20” TALL WITH GENU- 
INE MAMA VOICE. Nationally advertised at $9.95. OUR PRICE 
— $3.98 -plus 50 shipping or C.O.D. plus postage. 

NOW YOU CAN DRESS SUSIE, TOO— 
SAVE MORE THAN 50% ON HER CLOTHING 

















































STYLE 14” SIZE] 20” SIZE} 23” SIZE 
Hat & Coat Ensemble 79¢ 98¢ $1.10 
Bridal Ensemble 98¢ $1.49 4 “ed 
Plaid Vinyl Raincape 29¢ 39¢ 

Ballerina Outfit 4% 98¢ $110 
Hostess Coat 2%¢ 69¢ 79¢ 
Sheer Nightgown 39¢ 59¢ 69¢ 
SPECIAL PRICE IF YOU 

ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS $2.98 $3.98 $4.98 





P. J. HILL COMPANY 
Dept. P-672. 933 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Free FOR ry 


$ PAN iS H ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 








HEBE'S S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SP ANISH 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brent 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let 





eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at or e 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No memorizing needed. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special a “infrmation an 
language you want. We'll also send free informatio 
full C tine course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEM 
Dept. 13311136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 





New Way to Improve 
Your English 


Perk English can handicap Ig more 
than you may realize. What may seem 


like a little error to you is a sign of lack 
of education to others. A command of ef- 
fective English makes you more forceful, 
confident . . . opens up greater oppor 


tunities to you 

Don't allow yourself to be embarrassed 
by mistakes in grammar. spelling, pro 
nunciation, use of words. In just 15 min 





we | 


utes a day Sherwin Sherwin Cody 
Cody’s 100% Self-Co- 
FREE recting Invention can greatly improve 
your English. age FREE BOOK on 
ele) 4 English tells all out se No obligz ston. 
No agent will call idress: SHERWI 
CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH, 6611 Central 





Drive, Port Washington, N. 











How faithful the translation is cannot 
be stated here. Certainly it is sometimes 
rhetorically awkward, and, in a 
places, grammatically incorrect. 

HILARY SWEENEY, C. P. 


few 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE MONK AND THE WORLD. By 
Walter Dirks. 234 pages. McKay. $3.50. 


“In the eyes of nonbelievers the monastic 
relics of 
times and serious divagations from nor- 
mal life.” Is the time of the orders past? 
\gainst the mammoth backdrop of his- 
tory, the author places St. Benedict, St. 
St. and St. Ignatius, 
showing how ideals each filled 
the need of his day, their orders 
were born out of the writhe of history, 
and how these needs endure even in the 
world we know. The Benedictines point 
the peace, the Franciscans, 
courage, the Dominicans, to truth, and 
the Jesuits, to maturity. Mr. Dirks is a 
German and a Frankfurt journalist who 
has done much, against great opposition, 
to popularize the Faith for the 
nonbeliever. This is his latest effort to 
show its enduring vigor. 


orders are picturesque strange 


Dominic, 
the 


Francis, 
of 
how 


way to to 


Catholic 


THE LIE ABOUT THE WEST. By 
Douglas Jerrold. 85 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $1.75. This effective piece of 
pamphleteering is designed to serve as a 
roadblock to Professor Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s latest and most disturbing book, 
The World and the West. Furthermore, 
it summarizes the running battle be 
tween Toynbee and the author, and 


their neophytes, as it has spread itself 
across the pages of the 
Supplement. 


Times Literary 


Publisher and former British cabinet 
minister, Jerrold takes Toynbee to task 
for classifying our own “Western” civil 


ization as just another dipping car rid- 
ing the Toynbee racer dip. Jerrold goes 
to history to refute Toynbee’s claim 
that the West has been the perennial 
Eastern aggressor. All in all, it 
rent controversy at its peak. 


is cur- 


A MAN BORN AGAIN. By John E. 
Keahn. 208 pages. Bruce. $3.00. Saint 
Thomas More has inspired many books, 
of bewilderingly different kinds. Some 
writers have stressed his political career, 
others his scholarship, others. his antici 
pations of socialism, others his martyr- 
dom at the hands of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Beahn’s purpose is to explore the great 
statesman’s inner progress toward sanc- 
tity. He has imagined More meditating 
in prison, and has contrived an auto- 
biography for him, an Apologia pro Vita 
Sua such as he might have written but 
never did. It is a and one 
can believe that More might have inter- 
preted the working 


noble aim, 


of Providence in 





very much this way. 


But far too much 
of him has eluded the author—his wi, 





for instance, and his sociological jp. 
sight. The narrator of the story would 
be remembered, but not as More is te. 
membered. { 
a4 
THE MEANING OF MARYKNOLL. 
By Albert J. Nevins. 344 pages. Mc 
Mullen. $3.50. This is the inspiring 


story of Maryknoll from its inauspicious 
beginnings to its present-day, 
missionary 
priests, 


far-flung 
men and women-, 
and nuns—who liter. 
ally give their lives to bring the knowl. 
edge of God 
of the world. 
knoll is only 
women 


army of 


brothers, 


to the most 
Since the 


remote 
work of Mary. 
as good as the men and 
the book full of the 
individual achievements of its members, 
told with abundant 
enough humor 


parts 


in it, is 





anecdote 
make it 


and | 
absorbing 
relieve stark horror of the 
of like Bishop Ford 
Gerard Donovan. While the 
Maryknoll, the Chi Rho, ex 
presses the scope of Maryknoll, the epi- 
scopal motto of its first Bishop, Francis 


to 
the 
men 


and to 
martyrdom 
and Father 


svmbol of 


Ford, seems to express most truly the} 
spirit of Maryknoll: “Condoler,” which 
means “to suffer with.” f 
THE HEART OF O. HENRY. 7 
Dale Kramer. 323 pages. Rinehart. 
$5.00. A sentimental and romantic ac: | 


counting of the 
story writer, a 
a thoughtful biography. 


lite of the famous short- 
novelization rather than 
Mr. Kramer 
writes fluently with a pleasant evocation 
the modes and manners of the latter 
of the last His story is 
centered upon the romantic attachment 
of O. Henry to his first wife rather than 
upon his later writing days in New York, 
although they, 


ol 


part century. 


too, are treated sym- 
pathetically and affectionately. It is an 
affectionate book, which should espe- 


cially delight the simpler uncritical ad- 
mirers of the man and his work. 





EXPLAINING THE ATOM. By Selig} 
Hecht. Viking. $3.75. Like 
the building brick and the steel girder, | 
the fractured atom is here “= 
fission exemplified in the re: 
is slated to produce industrial 
within the next The 
dramatic fusion may be 
subjected to controls which will make | 
its peacetime uses even more spectacular ' 
In a cultured 


237 pages. 


to stay. 
proc ess, 
actor, 
few 


powel years. 


more proc ess 


person, ignorance ol 
nuclear physics will soon be as disgrace 


ful as ignorance of CinemaScope or the 


art of consuming a salad. For the pre- 
vention of such a catastrophe, Mr. j 


Hecht’s revised explanation of the atongj® 
is as pleasant and convenient a prophy- 
lactic as the educated reader could find. 
It offers a thoroughly understandable 
survey of the drift and significance of 
the new atomic science. 
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pe This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will 
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r-flung 
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ay ones in a truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries 
t: will be grateful for any order you may send us. This is a 


very practical way to help us in our mission work. 
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«it CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 
“OC 
se . 18 Christmas Cards with envelopes to match 
1e epi featuring 8 stamped gold leaf designs 
Francis 
ly the | Every possible care and consideration has gone into the 
which f selection of the borders and illustrations so that we may offer 


; you a box of Christmas Cards exemplifying the true spirit of 
the Birthday of Christ. 
Y »V 


nehart, The box contains eight stamped gold leaf cards. The ten 
a non-gold cards are beautifully illustrated in four colors. The 
shorty messages are simple and dignified and are further enhanced 
with color. 








r than | 
\ramet 
cation | 


oa Included in the assortment are well-loved and familiar Old 


Masters and new paintings by contemporary artists, giving you 


tory is - : et is 
a suitable card for everyone on your Christmas mailing list. 


hment 


‘r than a , 
“Van PRICE: $1.00 Per Box 
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| 120 Liberty St. 


Hand-Carved 
Wood Book Ends 
Imported from 
WESTERN 
GERMANY 


only $5.95 


per poir 
postpaid 


—SOMETHING DECIDEDLY DIFFERENT— 


LASKOWSKI & COMPANY 


Importers 


New York 6, N. Y. 








Write for: 

Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet 
chair. 


arm 





In gift folder. 
for Christmas. 
and duty free. 


Worth at least $2.50 in U. S. 


“Three Wishes For Christmas.”’ A unique 
with original verse by Brian O'Higgins. Eight 
$1.00, postage paid and duty fre 


IRISH PARCELS 


crowds .. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 


ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 


to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 


luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 


upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 





“Monk At Study” 





. in the Sanctuary. 





4101 San Jacinto__| 
Houston 4, Texas 


“Direct To You from Ireland’—A lovely hand-embroidered 
/ Sx pure Irish linen handkerchief with hand-made Irish lace border. 
You may have them sent direct from Ireland to your friends 
§. Our price, $1.00 postpaid 


Pius 


cards ar 


X Christmas Card 
d envelopes for 


You may send cash, check or money order. 


85 Middle Abbey Street 
Dublin, Ireland, 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
.. as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures— entertainments. 





baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 


for both sitting and kneeling. 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, III. 
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QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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THAT’S PAT 


(Continued from page 29) 


that I should have little chance for 
heaven if my cross were no weightier, 
How can warm, firm, loving arms make 
a cross? How can two bright, trusting, 
laughing eyes fashion a cross bar, or 
a cheerful, ever-ready smile be any part 
of a gibbet? The only cross we bear is 
her knowledge that she is not like other 
children. But her sweet acceptance and 
absolute faith in God are all the strength 
we shall need. 

Then the 
seven struggling valiantly 
fruitlessly in the first grade at 
Anthony’s School, when 
classmates was hit 


ever 


came time when she 


and 


was 

but 
Saint 
one of her 
The doc- 
tors said that she might lose her leg. We 


by a bus. 
went as a family to church to pray, as 
did many other families, that the child’s 
leg might be spared. Pat prayed that 
she herself might give her life that the 
other little one would suffer no perma- 


nent bad effects. 

“Why did you do that Pat? How 
could we stand to lose you?” 

She looked at us calmly. There has 
never been any self-pity in Pat, and 
there were no heroics now. “Don’t kid 
me, Mummy. You know I’m not like 
other children.” 

So these seventeen years have passed 
while Pat, whom we think will never 
earn her own bread, has spread the 
crumbs of her bread of heaven about 


her to all within her sphere and brought 
God closer all hea 

\t Saint Gertrude’s School of Arts 
and Crafts in Washington, D. C., Pat 
is happily learning to read, write, spell, 


to within orbit. 


count, sing, dance, and play. But, bet- 
ter than all these, she is learning to as- 
sociate fairly with others. 

In one phase of development these 
little ones for they 


have an uncanny way af knowing when 


are far ahead of us, 


one of their group needs extra help. 


If only the world in general 


were as 
sensitively attuned in its awareness of 
a fellow man’s need! 


Thank God, we have made progress 
out of the attitudes of even a generation 


ago, when one of these unfortunate 


children were the butt of neighborhood 





jokes and of all mischiel 
makers. It is heartbreaking to know that 
there are still children hidden away in 


back 


ashamed of 


SC apegoats 


relatives are 
Take them out into 
the sun. Give them the warmth of you 
love. See them Let them 
mingle with others. God put them here 
on earth. God never makes a mistake 
Be thankful that He thought enough 
of you to give you this special one in 
trust. 


because their 


them. 


rooms 


blossom. 


In a later issue, THE SIGN will carry 
an article on the work that is being 
done for children like Pat. 
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MY FATHER’S FIRST SON 
(Continued from page 43) 


flame played pale gleams on our faces 
and I forgot the locusts and the dead 
stalks and soon we were upstairs and 
the night became soft and dark like 
youl mother’s hair. 

“The next day, I bathed early in the 
river and dressed up with a clean shirt 
and wore my slippers with the leather 
straps. Your mother went to church in 
her striped skirt and soft-blue blouse. 

“Julio was at the door when I ar- 
rived. He was smiling, with a cigar in 
his mouth and a hat on his head, though 
it was still morning and the sun was not 
yet high. 

‘‘I need your help, Julio,’ I said at 
once. ‘My wife, Nene—you remember 
her? She’s having a baby.’ 

‘‘Oh, you mean you need money?’ 
said Julio flicking the ash off his cigar 
with a finger. 

“*Yes, about a hundred pesos,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘IT need a man to help me in watch- 
ing the tables,’ said Julio. ‘Would you 
like to work for me? I'll give you three 
pesos a day.’ 

“But I need the hundred pesos now,’ 
I said getting slightly pale. 

‘‘Well,’ Julio threw his cigar away. 
It was still two inches long. ‘I'll give the 
hundred now and you pay it back in 
instalments each week.’ 

“My face beamed and I smiled with 
great satisfaction. It was as if someone 
told me that the locusts were wiped out 
forever from the face of the earth. 

‘Thank you, Julio,’ I said, my heart 
bea ating loudly. ‘Could I start now?’ 

‘If you like to,’ said Julio. ‘All you 
to do is to watch the cardplayers 
and get the house-commission at the end 


of each game.’ 
‘e NODDED my head and we went 
| to the game room where I was 
shown the seven tables I was supposed 
to watch. At about ten o'clock, Aling 
Ingga, one of the women players on 
table two, began to cry. She had already 
lost ten pesos which her husband hi id 
given her for a week’s marketing. At 
eleven, Mang Indo, one of the men, 
began to bang on the table four and 
shouted, ‘Cheaters!’ 

“I saw all these and my face twitched 
from time to time. 

“At about eleven-thirty, as I was 
counting the commission on table six, 
Julio patted me on my shoulders and 
pointed to the window where I recog- 
nized at once the form of your mother 
walking and running and holding her 
skirt to keep from tripping on it. 

“IT went down and met her just as she 
was lifting her skirt to come up. She 
was pale and her breathing came out 
fast and loud. Tears were streaming 
down her cheeks. 


have 
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DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 
Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
Waite PLASTIC 
Pipe nabied sa 
prism cut 
plastic flame. 
Color disc for 
colored lights. 
Used by some 
of the larg- 
est Colleges, 
Schools, 
Churches, 
Choirs. Com- 
plete with 
batteries. 
$15.00 Doz. 
8” long. 
$18.00 Doz. 
12” long. 
Sample $1.50 


Strayline Products Co. 
63 Main St. Dep’t. F Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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DIRECT from 

Importer to You! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or yous 
money back! 
by direct purchase from America’s leading 
distributor of famous genuine ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS. TRADE-INS ACCEPTED. 


SDay 
FREE 
TRIAL 


















NOW you can saveuptoS0% 














Zone___State. 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


PRR eT eC Dpt. 19-104, ai ere 
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LITTLE LOAFER CHAIR, 


TEARFUL TERRY 


A sad little dog whose 


i e . Hard-playing children 
wistful mopiness is irre- 


need a comfortable chair 


sistible. The more mourn- to relax in. Save wear 
ful he looks, the more and tear on your furni- 
love he gets. He’s stuf- ture. Tots can easily 
fed With foam rubber, adjust the 3 _ position 
so if he tumbles into the posture control. Folds 
tub, just give him a_ easily. Completely  in- 
squeeze and his white destructible. Tested for 
terry coat will dry out 50 Ibs. Attractive fab- 
innotime., Only$3.00ppd. ric. Only $5.00 
£2 
mF rae 
We %, 
et wnt . 









SUNG ON A PERSONALIZED 


BIRTHDAY RECORD 
PERSONALIZED 
BIRTHDAY RECORD 


Mother Goose sings his 
first name in the Birth- 





WONDER-TOUCH 
Furniture touch-up kit 
and scratch remover re- 
stores the natural beauty 


to fine furniture and day Song. Reverse side 
antiques. The aniline has 9 favorite nursery 
actually impregnates the rhymes. UNBREAKABLE. 
wood. All spots & Plays on any standard 
scratches disappear. Five phonograph. Wonderful 
types in the kit: Brown year ‘round gift. Specify 
Mahogany, Cherry Ma-_ child’s first name. Only 
hogany, Walnut, Blonde 


& Maple. Only $1.89 ppd. 





MANICUR-ETTE 


If you are fussy about 
your manicures, you'll 
love Manicur-ette 

fits easily on your lap, 
arm of chair, etc. The 
deep wells for polish, 
cotton & remover pre- 
vent spilling. Have = 
“professional” look 
Ivory or Chartreuse plas- 
tic. Only $1.25 ppd. 





— 
VACU-MITE FOR YOUR CAR 
Keep your car’s uphols- 


tery & interior clean 
with this miniature vac- 
uum cleaner. Fits in 
your glove compartment 
and attaches easily. Op- 
erates from your car en- 
gine as easily as your 
windshield wioer. 12 ft. 
non-kink hose and bag 
are included. Only $3. 38. 





SPECTOSCOPES 
Imported from West Ger- 


many, spectoscopes pro- 
vide new viewing thrills 
for sports, theatre, TV 
and nature study. Feath- 
er-weight, precision de- 
signed and finished in 
sparkling ebony color. 
Wonderful for close-up 
or distant viewing. Indiv. 
focusing. Only $1.98 ppd. 


\ clad | 
) SHORTH Y 
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ND 
4 Days 


; 
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4 ABRE ” Tha 
anna Ss 


alll H FOUR a. 


Learn a practical short- 
hand in only 4 days. An 
amazing simple _ short- 
hand, using the regular 
alphabet is explained in 
these four easy-to-under- 
stand lessons. Perfect 
for students and office 
work—handy to know at 
any time. Only $2.00. 





qty iten price | qty item Brice 
Tearful Terry | Wonder- Touch 4 
Loafer Chair Record 
“ : if tae, “Manicur-ette Vacu-mite 
GOLD-PLATED CARRY-ALL _| Spectoscopes Shorthand 
We saved the best for the last. Beautifully be wy omnes 
feminine satin and brushed gold-plated eS... a ee 
case to carry all the necessities of a lovely a= 
lady. Seperate compact with downy pelt, sc  “"""" "°° "er eer eeeeeecececcccecseerrrure 
sifter and full mirror. Separate cigarette NNR rg Sid cigs aoc ade wees vei ccawnnsame de 
case holds regular cigarettes and/or “mad 
money.’ Two clever swirls attach the a See State 


gold-plated lipstick case (all standard lip- 
sticks fit). Engraved with 3 initials in 
smart script letters (no extra charge). 
A luxurious-looking gift. Including 3 
initials. Only $3.95 ppd. 


WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS 
2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





2611 Tilden Ave., 





Sorry, no C. O. D's. 
the loafer chair, 
door for this). 
lighted. 


WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS Dept. 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Please send the following checked items. 


1 understand there is 


on all items. 














(pay a small 


WRITE FOR FREE GIFT CATALOG 


CONTAINING MANY 


" Postege paid on all jens except 


Money cheerfully refunded if not de- 


160 


| enclose 
a money-back guarantee 


delivery charge at your 


OTHER ITEMS! 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Look at these Features: 
@ UNBREAKABLE— May be dropped on the floor . .. 


will not break under normal usage! Withstand lots 
of punishment. 


HOLLYWOOD PASTEL COLORS—Each set comes 
in a delightful mixture of maize yellow, jade green, 
sky blue and dusty rose. 


HEAT RESISTANT—Scalding water will not mar 


the lustrous finish of this set. 


@ GENUINE PLASTIC STURDIWARE—One of the 
finest plastics known. Will stay bright and cheerful 
indefinitely. 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 1, Illinois 





Genuine Heat Resistant Sturdiware 


Now you can grace your table with 67 pieces 
of fine Sturdiware for almost 10c a piece! 
They’re unbreakable, heat-resistant and 
come in beautiful Hollywood Pastel colors. 
Save by ordering from the factory today! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We're so positive you'll agree this is the 
greatest dish value ever offered that we 
make this guarantee: use these dishes in 
your home for 5 days—you must be 100% 
satisfied or you may return the set and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded at once. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY! 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. F-199 i] 
2215 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. i] 
0 Kindly rush. ...67-pce. Dinnerware Sets u 
at the factory price of $6.95 per set—plus ' 
C.0.D. on 5-day money-back —— u 
CD t enclose $6.95 plus 25c to save C.0.D W 
charges. . 


CHV cc vccccccccces ZONE....STATE.... 
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MAKE 


Rosaries 


It’s easy Profitable. 

Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 
instructions. 
Diet ° 


Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 









66 KNOW THE 
THE ENEMY! Understand 
COMMUNISM! Six 
RED weekly printed 
lectures, only $2.00. 


erie for yours now! 


CANCER” 
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IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 
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Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STR. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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Without obligation—Gold 
Plated Pocket Statue of 
Infant of Prague- with 
case—Also opportunity to 
obtain valuable premium 
Send name and address to 


DEPT. sathe CASEY Co. Prov. 7, R.I. | L. 
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What’s wrong, Nene?’ I asked he, 
alarmed. 

““Everything,” she said, sniffing. 4 
told Father Sebastian that you are goin, 
to see ong today to ask for help.’ 

“I did,’ I said, rather proudly. ‘Anj 
Julio gave me a job and lent me , 
hundred pesos besides.’ 

“*But Tomas,’ she said, taking the} 
hem of her skirt to wipe the tears off her 
face. ‘You don’t understand. Fathe§ 
Sebastian said that Julio is a gambler, 

“Well,” I said. ‘What’s wrong with 
that? After all, everyone is a gambler 
one way or another. Priests and farmer 
and politicians—they all depend on luck, 
don’t they?’ 

‘Tomas, what are you her 
voice was getting excited. 

‘‘God helps those who help them. 
selves, Nene,’ I said emphatically. “That's 
what Father Sebastian said to you once, 
didn’t he? That’s why I’m helping ny. 
self—for us. Don’t you understand?’ 

“*Tomas,’ your mother said, her 
voice shrill. ‘God helps those who ar 
worthy. And gamblers are never worth 
of anything. Never!’ 

“‘*Nene!’ I said loudly. 

“*Please, Tomas,’ said plead-| 
ingly ‘I’d rather see you sell your fath.| 
er’s house than see you sell your owl 
soul to the devil.’ ; 

“At that moment, Aling Ingga cain 
out of the game room crying and mun: 
bling like a mad woman, ‘What will ]| 
do? My husband will kill me when he 
finds out. He'll kill me for sure.’ I 

“Your mother turned pale as_ she} 
looked at Aling Ingga. I stroked her} 
hair gently. 

“Tomas,’ 


saying?’ 





she 


she said, beginning to al 
‘Let’s go home now, please.’ 

“I gripped her shoulders and aiet 
desperately, ‘The hundred pesos 

“But suddenly, we heard the falling | 
chair and wild shouting coming | 
from the game room. We also heard the 


of a 


voice of Mang Indo, angry and full ol| 
fire, “They cheated me! They cheated! 
me!’ 

“Two men rushed out with their | 


shirts in their hands and left their slip: 


| pers behind in their haste. Your mothe! 
| stopped crying and she looked toward 


| the 


| and she 
| he struck Mang Jose in 


chair fallen on 


the floor. Mang} 
Indo pulled a knife 


from his pocket 
the glint of the blade as} 
front of him 
Then he struck again and} 
this time he hit Mang Jose on the left § 
shoulder. The women screamed andf 
put their hands on their mouths. _ 
no man dared to come near Mang Indo. 
Blood stained the white shirt of Mang, 
Jose. 

‘*‘Cheater! Cheater!’ 
shouted, aiming to strike again. 

“But your mother screamed her ter 
rible scream and everyone looked at 
her. She was pale as an April cloud and 


saw 


and missed. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
@riters. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet 8N. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6258 Holl d Bilod., Holl d 28 


It’s free. 




















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 











TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 


as LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 





Send for folder with complete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS 


in 
CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 64, Station K Toronto, Ontario 








Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that 
gratitude prompt you to provide 
assistance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that 
this definite provision be embodied 
in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
the sum of ($ ) dollars, 
and I further direct that any and 
all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of 
the residue of my estate. 


THE SIGN 


Union City 
New Jersey 
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in a moment, she passed out. I carried 
her to the room where the bamboo 
bed with banana leaves was. Mang Indo 
followed us with his gaze and forgot 
Mang Jose, who was now in the kitchen 
sink washing his shirt. Julio came into 
the room and when your mother re- 
vived, he gave her a cup of warm salabat 
to invigorate her. Then he told me to 
take her home. 
“On our way home, I said 

word, for I was thinking deep. 


not a 
But 


when we got to the garden gate and | 


helped your mother across the stile, I 
looked at my father’s house and said, 
‘Nene, I’m going Father Se- 
bastian tonight.’ Your mother smiled. 

“ ‘However,’ I continued. ‘Instead of 
moving to San Miguel across the river, 
we're going to San Pablo beyond the 
Sanahaw hills, where they say the 
coconuts grow big and thick and the 
fields are fruitful and good.’ ”’ 

Father’s like Father 
Sebastian’s on Easter Sunday morning, 
when the bells rang out the rising of 
Christ from the dead. It was full of 
meaning and wonderful to hear. 


HE rains had stopped completely 
ce a the frogs were quiet among 
the mushroom plants. Except for the 
creaking of the bamboo trees as they 
bent in the wind, and the 
occasional sound of dried coconuts fall- 
ing to the ground behind our house, the 
night was still. 


to see 


voice was now 


evening 


“IT sold the house two days later,” 
said Father. ‘““And during our first week 
in San Pablo, your mother gave birth 
to our first baby—a healthy boy.” 

Father patted me on the shoulders 
and mussed my hair, 

“You that 
said. 


were boy, Crispin,” he 
I looked at him and saw the stripes of 
on. his 


stairs were much weaker now. 


shadows face. The lights up- 
Then, I 
felt the tail of Silver brushing against 
my back and I knew that he was awake 
again. 

I didn’t know what to say. It was as 
if the aching tooth was pulled out and 
there was no more pain but numbness 


and I couldn't do anything, so I cried. 
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rg = 


Rare ana 
Exquisite 


Christmas Cards not available in U.S.A 


For your MOST important friends 


A wonderful way to send Season's 
Greetings with your signature hand- 
signed in old-world script. 


Multi-color reproductions of original 
religious masterpieces postmarked 
Vatican City... addressed and mailed 
from abroad. Simply send us your list 
—we do all the work. 


be sub- 
der con 
ey back 


{ caticf a t 
ully satistied foreign postage 


OLD WORLD CHRISTMAS CARD CLUB 


Westbury 2, Long Island, New York 


? Cards $ 3 50 











Then I saw Mother coming down the | 


stairs and she was holding the red and 


green plaid that she had made into a | 


blanket for me. She walked with great 
effort and I ran to her crying. She 
wrapped the blanket around me. 

I hugged her and, as I felt the warmth 


of her hand on my back, I saw that 
Father was rising from the hay. I 
brushed the tears from my eyes with 
my arms and said, “Father, Pl... Ui 
sacrifice, too.” 


Then I saw Silver standing up, and 
he breathed loud and long. The chick- 
ens woke up and flapped their wings. 
One rooster crowed. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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NEW! 


FAMOUS CHEFS’ 


MENU MARVELS 


Quality Foods 


N™: for the first time, you 
can enjoy a whole long line 
of succulent entrees complete 
and ready to serve, packed under 
the same famous Sexton label! 

Chicken Chop Suey, Spanish 
Rice, Chicken Fricassee, Beef 
Stew, Chili con Carne, Chicken 
a la King, Spaghetti in Sauce. 

Ask for Menu Marvels at bet- 
ter independent food stores. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CRIB SET BEYOND COMPARISON. 
No words, no picture, can possibly describe the ex- 
quisite beauty of this Crib Set of shatterproof, wash- 
able plastic that permits greater fidelity to fine detail 
than any other material. 


LIFELIKE FIGURES 6 INCHES TALL. 
So finely detailed are the features that you can even see their lips and 
eyelids. Their expression of piety and adoration will make you want to kneel 
and pray with them. And . 
the front. Splendidly hand- pointed in rich, glowing colors. No unsightly, 
unnatural bases. Each figure stands alone and you can arrange them as 
you wish. The stable is 11 x 17 x 6 with plastic front, folding fibreboard roof 


COMPLETE 21-piece set. All of epnmadinte, plus the 3 Kings, 


7; es 


syst Back | NC hy 


e~ 


"Sing 


. each looks as well from the back as from 


Absolutely Guaranteed the finest available. If you do not agree, 
return for full refund, including return postage, before Dec. 15. 
BASIC 7-piece set. Blessed — 
Ox, Ass, Stable............. 


INTERMEDIATE 16-piece set. All of Basic, is the 3 Shepherds 


Infant, St. Joseph, Gloria $10. 75 
$16.50 
$23.25 


Add to Basie or aaurnatinns Sets later, if you 
wish. Any set available without Stable at $3.50 less. 
No C.0.D. Send Check or Money Order. We Pay Postage. Offer U.S. Only 


Catalog of Devotional Articles 


DIV. 2C, ESMOND, a? Island 
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Lifesize Playhouse for Girls—Secret Clubhouse for Boys from 4 
\ tol4...What Thrilis and Excitement and Fun for every child. 


: 
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BONUS! 25 Games Kit in full 




















FRE 


eee etc., to thrill every bo’ 
PLETE GAME KIT with EAC 


color—25 separate games, pussiee. trite 
and girl. 
PLA HOUSE. 


of $1.00. It’s huge—3 ft. 
with almost 9 sq. ft.of floor yaar + 
size Replica in bright ga 


door. Rugged, Durable and Scientifically Construe 


Assembled--sets up in 1 minute—no tools necessary. 


- immediate shipment. Send Cash, Check or Mone Order and 
uaranteed! 


O.D.'s 
33 Second Ave., 


25¢ Shipping Charge on each house. ‘NoC. 


© GIANT PLAYHOUS 


Terrific Value at this unbelievably low price. Over 100, 000 satis- 
fied pesemere. Nationall Ogee at double our bargain price 
h, approximately 23 cu. ft. interior 
s for easy storage. A Kin, 
y colors complete with sloping roof, 
windows, curtains, ~t Ay shingle walls and large tog Ere 
re- 


t. 7, 
NEW YORK 3, ‘naw YORK 


Order 








We shall be pleased to fill your book 


orders 
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SO I'M AN OLD MAID: 
(Continued from page 46) 
can | 
woman to solve and, since natural -_ 
motherhood is out of the question, iL, spe 
must be met in other ways. 3 “ 
Adoption is also out of the question sat 
—not quite, but almost—but work with ya 
parent-teacher groups or in schools, ah 
hospitals, churches, and __ institutions ,til 
where children are involved is not. [t “— 
is also possible to cultivate relatives -s 
and friends who have children, which i. 
brings up baby-sitting. This sounds ine 
simple, but it often draws on a woman’ a4 
every maternal instinct and talent. L: 
Baby-sitting can also be great fun and 0 a! 
a thoroughly enlightening, happy, and peo] 
rewarding experience, as I discovered | 44: 
long ago with my own niece and} ¢pj 
nephew. sai 
Hobbies are very important to every a 
one, but especially to the unmarried a 
girl. out 
There are hobbies of many kinds [ \ 
from which to choose, too, such as hou 
painting, books, hats, ‘bric-a-brac col mot 
lecting, stamp collecting, music and § pol; 
record collecting, interior presley weit 
This entire article could be devoted to § tic 
the subject of hobbies. B sing 
Like the outside activities mentioned f cele 
earlier, hobbies tend to keep one alert, } jmp 
interested, and interesting; they make} jp 
time pass quicker and so overcome # sho 
boredom and loneliness. F wot 
Th 
LL the problems mentioned here are don 
p git to most in the unmarried } eres 
state. They are problems with which | : 
have had long, personal experience and * tim 
which I have tried to work out as best { to 
[ could over the years. the 
I think I have met with some measure | rel: 
of success and, since I don’t consider ‘ste 
myself overly endowed with special pil; 
qualities of mind or character, whatever § Soi 
success I have had should also be pos § pe: 
sible to others. tio 
Naturally, solutions to problems must } pic 
be adjusted to meet specific situations, is 
but I can give you my word that many ‘the 


girls and women of my acquaintance | | 
have solved the problems of spinster: | lor 
I | ise 


hood in the same manner in which 


have tried to solve them. ex) 
I don’t claim authority in any of the f to 
matters dealt with herein, except inso- f Ste 
far as a small measure of all At 
might result from personal study _. pi 
long experience. ke 
I do hope I have been of some help, : til 
however, and, meanwhile, I intend to , th 

go on living the best and most complete f 
and serviceable life I can with the help -_ 
of God. 0 
If I never marry, and I certainly want § W 
to, it will only mean He intended that § th 
I should not and I will be satisfied with § Pt 
His Will. bi 
N 
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HALF-PINT HOLIDAYS 
(Continued from page 57) 
can to the older children. We depend 
upon them to teach the little ones 
Thanksgiving songs they have learned 


feat school or to read appropriate stories 


and poems from the juvenile Catholic 


magazines. Our children like to put 
on plays. “Surprise us,” we urge. “Take 


the costume box but keep the play a 
secret.” 

When projects become too involved 
or questions come too thick and fast, 
then we shoo everyone out to play. We 
give thanks that fresh air is good for 
children. 

Large, Catholic families tend 
to associate with similar families or with 
people sympathetic to such a_ family 
situation. ‘This to encouraged. 
Children are happiest in a group which 
lives as they do, and simply belonging 
to a congenial circle will eliminate 
many pagan ambitions. This 
out particularly at holiday time. 

What about the necessary work of the 


young, 


is be 


proves 


household? With one or two children 
mother may offer gaily. ‘““Today’s a 
holiday. I'll make your beds.” Sheer 
weight of numbers makes this imprac- 
ticable for us. We _ work together, 
singing perhaps, so that we can later 
celebrate together. This smooths the 


immediate 
the basic 
shouldn’t be burdened 
work that she wonders the 
Thanksgiving how 
done and the 
ered. 
\lthough 
times for 


way and fosters unselfishness 
holiday attitude. Mother 
with extra 
day before 
she’ll get everything 
after why she both- 


so 


day 


we think of holidays as 
being together it doesn’t hurt 
to split them here and there. While 
the smaller children nap and Mother 
relaxes, Dad may take the older young- 
sters or see an authentic 
pilgrim scene in a downtown window. 
Sometimes we please all the little 
people by splitting the entire celebra- 
tion. “We'll have our Fourth of July 
picnic in the back yard and when Daddy 
is on vacation next week we'll 
the beach.” 
Here’s a holiday 
looked. 
ises. 


visiting to 


go to 


don’t usually over- 
Don’t make a bushel of prom- 
This applies — particularly 
expeditions. In all good faith we plan 
to go somewhere—then measles, a sleet 
storm, a flat tire, unexpected guests. 
At bedtime a sorrowful little voice 
pipes, “But you promised ” Better 
keep well-made plans to ourselves un- 
til the ripe moment when we present 
them spontaneously to the children. 
Our final care is that all this planning 


to 


Fdoesn’t show through and _ spoil the 
occasion. If a project which seemed 
wonderful to us doesn’t “take” with 
the children, we toss it aside. Our 


purpose is not to regiment the holidays 
but to eliminate holi-daze. 


November, 1954 
















YOU'LL LAUGH AND 
LAUGH FROM COVER-TO-COVER 
y) 80 PAGES each, only $1 per copy 
g Please add 10¢ per copy for postage. 
fr three or more copies we pay the postage. 


f SEND YOUR ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ABBEY BOOKS 


Dept. 4 P.O. Box 405 Greenwich, Conn. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young women interested in 


| religious life many types of charitable and ed- 


ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 








MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents ~2/ 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child training. 
Tt is free; no obligation. Simply 


FREE aires: 













PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2710, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Covers all ages 
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P CHURCH BULLETINS 








Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
wee for Illus. Catalog SI. 

Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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WILLLAST A 
LIFE Time 




















SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


* This Order is dedicated to repara- 
* tion by means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the S. H., Foundress 





MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 














Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 





primary, industrial, commercial, and high . : 

school teachers; catechists; social workers; Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
| nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- America. 

ens W ga ype ig | greg oe fine — For Information Write: 

workers, etc.—in home an orei missions. 

Please write to: Mother Baperier Por A 4 ee Se oe 

Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, en saenasivacilsditbiatias 
Shillington, Pa. 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
in a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: 





Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 


the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
\ Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











literature or come for a personal interview. 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 85, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, 
Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





If you 


are welcome to send for descriptive 











A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
pally to teaching in Elementary School, High 
chool, and College. They also have Sisters em- 
Dloyed in social, secretarial, and domestic work. 


For information address: 


DIRECTRESS QF VOCATIONS 
Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Jersey 





To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals. 
Apply: 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 





4830 SALEM AVENUE 





THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
devote themselves to teaching, nursing, care of orphans 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and the making of 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Perpetual Adoration. 

Applicants may enter the Preparatory School (high school) or the 

For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


work in 
breads. 


domestic 
and altar 


and aged, 


vestments 


Postulate. 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 
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;- YOU CAN WIN SOULS ~~~ 


For Christ as a Mission- 


ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism, In U, 8, and 
Okinawa, Age 16-30. 
Write: 


Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

-<Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 








-CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 

i The Benedicti Broth: 
in the ORDER OF nsecrates his natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


ns 
abilities to God in the 
warm spirit of monas- 
tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of the 
monastery: butcher, baker, machinist, blacksmith, 
printer, farmer, as well as men with no specific trade 
—all have their place in the life of a mona No 
better employer than God. Ss rewa! 8 a_hun - 
fold in this life, and life everlasting. Write for 
information. Address: 
RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, 0.3.8., 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 











Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 
Minor Seminary, College and University students 
for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 18 to 35, 
may also join as Brothers. 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 
Geneva 4, IIlinois 











Secome a 


Pallottine Priest 
or Brother 


© CHOOSE a career that spells a 
life of consecration and service to 
God and neighbor. The Pallottine 
Fathers engage in Universal Apos- 
tolate — Foreign Missions, Teach- 
ing, Parish Work, Preaching Home 
Missions, Conducting Retreats. The 
love of Christ urges us on! 


Write today for information! 
Director of Vocations 
Pallottine Fathers ®4S'ERN 


PROVINCE 
309 N. PACA ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD 











YOU...‘ 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men, Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, lil. 





AsA 

PRIEST 

You Will: 

Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 





Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 











gee YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 





tet MA + 


5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 
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annual wage, and this has been pointed up 


| much typical slick magazine stuff. ‘There 





LETTERS 


(Continued from page 7) 
children can be helped early in life 
early as three years old.) 

I have mentioned this article to Ann: 
teachers, and they have asked me to & 
cure permission to read it at our first Py 
ents’ Club meeting of the school year this 
September. The Indianola Day School fo 
the Deaf has an enrollment of nearly fifty 
children and the 


(as 


Parents’ Club is an ac. 


tive group. 
Mrs. THOMAS M. Crap 
CoLtumBus, Onto. 
Just a Hint! 
\s a career airman who travels a lo 


I often find it very difficult to meet Catho 
lic girls during my short stays in various 
parts of the country. Any helpful sugges 
tions or hints would be appreciated. 


S$/Sct. C. F. LaCe 
3496 M.T\S., 
Cuanute A.F.B., IL. 
Annual Wage 
For some time the labor union leaders 
have been crusading for a guaranteed 


THE SIGN. 

Could you please explain to me _ the 
moral justification of a guaranteed annual 
wager If it is morally just in principle, why 
should it be so for only one year, the time 
required for one cycle of the earth’s  sea- 
sons? Why wouldn’t it be just as moral for | 
the cycle of an entire human life, eg 


in recent issues of 





from date of birth to date of death? Or 
does the one year limitation have some 
basis in astrology, perhaps, instead of 


morality? 

If guaranteed annual wages are just for 
labor union members, wouldn't they 
be just for all other people, whether union 
members or not? Perhaps the easiest thing 


also 


to do would be to have every single person 
in the U.S. belong to a union to avoid 
discrimination and to make it impossible 
for union-busters to get anywhere? 

Epwin) F. WIrGAnd 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAFF. 


For Women Only? 


I enjoy your magazine and Common- 
weal. I feel that two poles of Catholic 


opinion are well represented by both maga- 
zines. Have one peeve concerning THE SIGN, 


Your fiction is lousy on the whole. Too 








must be better stuff available. And if § 


| our Catholic ladies find this type of fiction 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


to their liking, let them buy the women’s 


; 

magazines. 
E. J. Vaper, Jr. 
Wasiincton, D. C. | 
' 
Secularism ' 


Father McDonnell’s spiritual thought in | 
the April issue, “On Fearing Our Friends, 4 
was excellent. He very precisely hit at the 
problem that is very 
\merica——Secularism. 


today in | 
But we don’t realize 
that the problem exists. It’s not our enemy 
(its subtle softness convinces us of this), 
so we don’t give it much thought. ‘Thus 


serious 
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Father’s warning is very much in order: we 


must ask ourselves from time to time, “Am 
I acting as a Christian?” .. . 
Congratulations on your many other 
wonderful articles, especially the series en- 
titled “Main Street .. .”, in which the 
author gives a true picture of the particulat 
country because he goes to its heart—the 
people. 
Larry ‘THOMAS 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


Cotter’s Originality 


We enjoy your editorials and also 
your movie recommendations by Jerry Cot- 
ter. 

In addition to agreeing with Mr. Cotter’s 
reactions, we enjoy his original criticisms 
and got a particular chuckle from his re- 
view in the September issue of Aing Rich- 
ard and the Crusaders, ie., “this should be 
a sensation in the desert drive-ins of Islam.” 
We also liked his story on Perry Como. 

JOUN AND PrARL CARROLL 
Paramus, N. J. 


A Question of Words 


In the July, 1954, issue of THe Sicn, | 
noticed that Jerry Cotter used the expres- 
sion “hocus-pocus” in his “movie” review 
of “Magnificent Obsession.” Some years ago, 
at one of our church card parties, ow 
pastor was playing at my table, and, in the 
course of the play and conversation, I 
used the words “hocus-pocus.”” Our pastor 
immediately informed me that that expres- 
sion came from the Latin at 
the Elevation of the Mass. For this reason, 
I never expected to see them used in a 
Catholic magazine. No doubt, Jerry doesn't 
know about this. 


words used 


Mm. i; 


Leap, S. D. 


“Hocus-pocus,” more precisely, was a play 
upon the words of the Consecration of the 
Mass “Hoc est Corpus meum.” (This is My 
Body). It implied deception or trickery. 
Words, however, like orphans, have a knack 
for existing apart from their parents, and 
we are seldom interested in—let alone aware 
of—their origins. “Hoax,” for example, is 
but a shortened form of “hocus-pocus.” 
We ordinarily do not advert to the refer- 
ence to Christ in “criss-cross,” to the mum- 
bling of the “Our Father” in “patter,” to 
the not too complimentary reference to St. 
Peter in “parrot,” or to the presence of 
God in “gossip,” “goodby.” 
We would probably blush if we knew the 
parents of many of our good and common 
words; we would find many of them enter- 
jaining; and we would perhaps use many 
with more meaning and respect. But even 
then, they would go on living their own 
lives. 


“og } ” 
gosh, oO) 


Mr. Nehru 


We and some of our Catholic friends 
were shocked to read your references to 
Mr. Nehru on the Editor’s Page and your 
comments on “Mr. Nehru’s Private War” 
in the issue of June, 1954. Being Indians 
and knowing Mr. Nehru better, we feel 
that your allegations against him are not 
based on facts. Your criticism was a_per- 


November, 1954 





Give your Priest a 
... this Christmas! 


L/FE-TIME 


CLERIC CAPE 


BY R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 


America’s Leading Clerical 
Apparel Makers .. . 


$69.50 


© A quality cape of lustrous all- 
wool Melton 

® Collar of imported velvet 

© Heavy-duty braided Frog clos- 
ing at breast 

® Lining of Skinner Satin 


available in the following sizes . . . 


SMALL MEDIUM LARGE 
fits chests fits chests fits chests 
- " 45-48 


OTHER GIFTS FOR THE PRIEST BY TOOMEY 




















Cleric-Collar Shirtfronts from $ 5.75 
Clerical Shirts from $ 6.60 
Fine Hand made Birettas . from $ 9.50 
Cleric Cassocks . . from $19.50 










BUY THEM FROM YOUR 7o¢7cew DEALER (RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSES) THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


Wonderful Gift 


* CONFIRMATION 
GOWN 
CLERIC CAPE 















IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 











in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








you can do a wonde 
as In S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 

Consolata House of Studies 

5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, 





D. Cc. 


Apply To 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
able to take care of ail of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
rful work In our Missions of Africa (Kenya, T th M bi weil 


It Is really a tragedy not to be 





), as 


8th GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata Mission Seminary 
52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y 





NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, ete. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.O. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 


Brothers of Holy Cross _ 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
| Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 








BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as & 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 
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COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding Sohool for BOYS 








Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre training. 


Spaci Cc na te facilities 
' for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 

















Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year Course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 

Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For ae and Further Information 
dress the Registrar 

















MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Aocred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sporte—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
sram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 
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sonal attack in a language not befitting a 
widely read magazine like yours. Such in- 
discriminate statements will hinder the 
growth of good relationship between our 
two countries. We expect a religious maga- 
zine like THe SicN to steer clear of all 
prejudices. 

GRacE MATHEW AND FeLCy GONSALVES 
MANGALORE, INDIA. 


Congratulations 


Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions on your editorial, (“Current Fact and 
Comment,”) dealing with the world situ- 
ation in the September issue. 

Your analysis of what ails the West was 
so logical and penetrating as to seem al- 
most inspired. It is my heartfelt prayer 
that your message will lead the statesmen 
of the Western world to restore Christ and 
reason to their thoughts and actions, and 
thereby to merit the fulfillment of the 
promises made by Our Lady of Fatima. 

CHARLES R. MEILACH 


FLusHING, N. Y. 


| The Wayward “*N”’ 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome 


| worthless; 


Up to the point of your last reply, di- 
rected to your New York correspondent on 
the subject of cursing, I had been absorb- 
ing your informative advice with a great 
deal of interest, when I noted with con- 
siderable surprise your use of the lowly 


“tinker’s dam,” to which you donated a 
final n. Naturally I scrambled for my 
Webster, to rout any doubt, only to 


confirm the correctness of a long-held evalu- 
ation of the term, to wit: 

Tinker’s dam:—something absolutely 
when a tinker (tinsmith) is 
about to solder a hole in tin (sheet iron), 
he erects a little dam of clay around the 
hole to keep the melted solder from spread- 
ing. When the hole is filled, the clay is 
entirely worthless, hence the expression, 
“not worth a tinker’s dam.” Many think 
the phrase profane, erroneously believing 
damn is the word intended. 

For all I know, of course, many a tinker 
may have at times damned his dam—but 
thought you might have some interest in 
a new reader’s reaction. Also, you know, 
there are dental dams, so that it might 
well behoove “THE SIGN Post” to proceed 
with caution lest it be guilty of bestowing 
haphazardly n’s of such fatal finality. 

L. L. B 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We discussed this phrase in our September 
issue, pages 77 and 78. Webster does, in- 
deed, say: “Something absolutely worthless.” 
He adds, however, “as, not worth a tinker’s 
damn,” and he gives “damn” as the etymol- 
ogy. The “n” may be fatally final, but it is 
not haphazardly bestowed. 


Christian Doctrine Conference 


New Jersey’s Catholics are looking for- 
ward to the Regional Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine that will 
be held in Asbury Park, N. J. from Friday 


to Sunday, November 12-14, 1954. Every 

“first” is historical, and this will be our 

State’s first Regional Congress. 
Catechetical Regionals are the latest 


tactic in the CCD’s campaign to bring the 











gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 








Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of os and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. s enjoy advantages 
of Washington. | catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Pork, ” Maryland.” Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Firc- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y 


Garry College 


Miami, Florida 
Conducted by 


Dominican Sisters 


@ MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in Education 


e Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 


in Art, Dietetics, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 
sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 
cation, Nursing 


© Two-Year Terminal Course 


in Secretarial Science 
Address the Dean 


dunia a. 


GOOD COUNSEL couse 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester hoes” 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medieal, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 











YORK 




















er 


—— 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE.‘ 


Albany, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
MA., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S. degrees 


Elementary and secondary school — nursing, 
business, social work, chemistry and biology re- 
search, medical technology, music, serametied. 
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doctrines of Jesus Christ to all, and all to 


Jesus Christ. Under the guidance of the 
Archbishop and the Bishops of the State, 
Catholics who are interested in teaching, 
learning, or spreading the faith will meet 
together to swap workable ideas and to gain 
inspiration from the work and the words 
of others in our own area. Outside speakers 
from the national scene of Catholic life 
will also be featured. 

Since the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine is the parish society of the laity who, 
under the direction of the priest, engage 
in the work of Christian Doctrine, the 
laity are expected to attend in large num- 
bers. Special events for them have been 
planned for Friday and Saturday nights, 
and for Sunday afternoon. These Con- 
fraternity workers will find others like 
themselves from all over the State at the 
Congress headquarters in the Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel or in the famed auditorium 
of Asbury Park. 

Readers of ‘THE SIGN may make advanced 
registration by writing to the General 
Chairman of the Congress, Rev. Maurice P. 
Griffin, 138 North Warren St., Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey, we believe, will be proud of 
this Catechetical “first” in its history, as 
proud as—well as proud as it is of THE 
SIGN. 

Rev. WALTER W. Curtis, 
DIRECTOR, CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEWARK 
Newark, N. J. 


Main 


As a past pupil of Killashee I was pleased 
to read your interesting account of Naas 
in the April issue of THe SicN which I 
have but just seen. 


Street: Ireland 


R. O’Ranitiy, M. D. 
Pato ALtTo, CALIF. 


Christ in Christmas 


We intend to conduct a campaign to 
put Christ back into Christmas. Year after 
year, as we approach the feast of the Na- 
tivity of Our Lord, we are appalled at the 
spirit of commercialism which tends to set 
in the background the central theme of the 
entire Christmas season. 

We had printed in two colors thousands 
of beautiful posters waiting to be placed 
in the hands of willing workers and zeal- 
ous crusaders. If any society to which your 
readers belong joins in the crusade, we will 
print on the bottom of the poster “spon- 
sored by” and the name of their group. 
If these attractive posters are placed in 
good time in store windows, buses, autos, 
in the windows of their homes, then we 
can vehemently combat the spirit of 
secularism which places in the background 
the real reason for beautiful Christmas 
cards, for gay decorations, for family 
gatherings—namely the birth of Our Lord. 

_ This is an invitation to readers of THE 
SicN to join us in our Crusade to remind 
people that Christmas is in reality Christ’s 
Birthday. 

Rev. Ropert P. EGAN 
NEw ‘JERSEY’s Boystown 
499 BELGROVE Drive, 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


November, 1954 





Accredited 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 

















OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 

School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 
Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
160-acre campus. 71st year. les 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. I.. 
N. Y. 

intellectual ROTC. 


progress. Senior 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 
¢ Bachelor of Science in Home Economies 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook. address 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 











Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 
tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalog. 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 








Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A S .Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


In co-operation 
four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 








‘Saint. Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 

spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus, Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cotd Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 


Address Registrar 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work, Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Seautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 

















—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 














MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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See Saint Pius X in mar- 
velous full-color painting 
gPortraying miraculous 
cure of a nun after doc- 
tors had given up all 
hope for her recovery. 
Every Catholic, both a 
young and old, will be e 
inspired by the wonder- ip 

ful story of St. Pius X. ae 

A Thrilling Experience in Good Reading 

The Exciting Stories of Scores of Holy Lives! 


Plus 50 Masterpiece Paintings in Full Colors. 


ERE in one huge volume are the inspiring lives of many be- 

loved Saints—including most likely your very own Patron 
Saint—retold in vivid stories and gloriously illustrated with 50 
faithful reproductions of art masterpieces by world-famous painters 
like Raphael, Titian, Fra Angelico, Rembrandt, etc. 

These magnificent paintings are full page size—and ALL are in 
glorious full color! Each portrays a great Saint at some crucial 
moment in his life. They range from St. Michael, the Archangel, 
to St. Joan of Arc, savior of France, down to St. Frantes Cabrini, 
first American citizen to be elevated to Sainthood, and now our 
most recently canonized Saint—The Blessed Pope Pius X. 


Dramatic Accounts Make You a Living Part of Their Lives! 


The very moment you open this thrilling volume, you are swept 
into the glorious past. You join hands with the heroes of God and 
share in-their memorable experiences ... 

You explore the catacombs of Rome with young, curious St. 
Jerome, reverently studying the strange inscriptions on the tombs 
of early martyrs. 

You sail across choppy seas with St. Augustine and bring Chris- 
tianity to the shores of pagan England in A.D. 597. 

You see the firmly locked iron gates of a defiant king's castle 
miraculously swing open as St. Columba gently makes the Sign of 
the Cross. 

You join the huge throngs flocking to the town’s public square 
to hear St. Anthony preach the love of God. 

You study the excerpts from the actual testimony in the trial of 
St. Joan of Arc... Later you move your lips in silent prayer as she 
is infamously burned at the stake. 

Yes, in thrilling words and stirring pictures, you feel you are 
there, an actual eye-witness to many experiences of God’s Holy 
Saints and Martyrs. Inspiring and exciting for you—and every 
word true! 


Mail FREE-Trial Reservation Now! 


JouN J. Craw ey & Co., INC. 
37 WesT 47TH STREET, New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation ship me on free approval 
a copy of the magnificent book... 
LIVES OF SAINTS—SELECTED AND ILLUSTRATED 
Nearly 600 Pages... Bound in Gold-Inlaid Artcraft with 
24-Karat Gold Page Tops...Only $5.95 plus mailing cost. 


$1 a month—after I have received and examined it. If dis 
satisfied in any way, I may return it and pay nothing at all. 


K-16 


Name 








(Please-Print) 
Address. 





A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME! 


The “LIVES OF SAINTS” Vividly Reto 
and Illustrated in Glorious Color! 
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0% Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


Enjoy 10 Days Examination FREE! 


Tue Lives or Saints is beautifully bound as an authentic copy of a 
priceless rare 15th Century binding. Here is a book which will oc- 
cupy an honored place in every Catholic home... to be read, re-read 
and cherished for a lifetime! 
You may examine this beauti- 
ful book or 10 days FREE. If 
delighted, keep it and pay the 
amazingly low price of only 
$5.95—at the easy rate of only 
$1 a month. Otherwise, return 
it and pay nothing. Send no 
money — but mail coupon today! 


Special Value! 
The Writings of Saints 


Selected excerpts from the writ- 
ings and letters of the Saints are 
included right in your volume! 








Mother Cabrini, a mod. 
est, diminutive nun, estab- 
lished nearly 100 schools, 
orphanages and hospitals | 
for the needy. Her in [ 
spiring life story will warm t 
the heort of every reader, 

See Peter’s miraculous escape! Arrested and thrown 

into prison by King Herod, Peter is miracu- 

lously freed of his heavy chains by an angel of 

the Lord and escapes to rejoin his fellow Apos- 

tles. This sweeping panorama is only one o' 

full color ort treasures depicting the lives of Saints. 


Fascinating Symbols of Saints t 


Even now, as we pray in 
church at twilight, while z= \ 
the last rays of the setting | 
sun bring life to the rich 
warm colors of the stained { 
glass windows, God's holy ’ 
Saints and Martyrs, shin- 
ing forth in all their glory 
from these windows, seem 
to join us in our prayers and to fill 
our hearts with holy peace and joy. 

Do you understand the meaning 
behind the symbols that are used 
with the images of the Saints? 
Symbolism is poetry, and ever since 
the early days of Christianity the 
magnificent beauty of the Catholic 
Faith has been set forth in this 
charming language of visible signs, 

In this wonderful book, the 
symbols traditionally used to iden- 
tify many of the Saints are fasci- 
natingly illustrated and explained. 
Inlaid in gold on the cover is the 
Hand of God extended in blessing—the symbol 
of All Saints. The wheel stands for the martyr 
dom of St. Catherine of Alexandria. St. Peter is 
represented by the keys of Heaven. Scores of 
these remarkable symbols illu.ninate the pages of 
this most beautiful book and add greatly to your 
love and understanding of God's Holy Saints, 





All These Special Features Complete $f 95 
in One Magnificent Volume for only ro 











Payable Only $1 Monthly 


Imagine ... The Calendar of Saints and appendix 
showing all feasts celebrated on any day of the Church 
year ... giving valuable information about our best] 
known Saints. Here you may find your very own patron j 
Saint and those of the members of your family. ' 

Imagine ... Nearly 600 pages packed with vivid sto 
ries, beautifully illustrated with full color art master: § 
pieces and bound in genuine Artcraft which faithfully 
recreates a rare 15th Century binding. 


‘ 
if 


Imagine ... Gleaming 24-Karat Gold page tops. a 


magnificent end papers which portray the church win- 
dows of important Saints in all their glorious colors } 
. .. the symbol of All Saints inlaid in gold right on the 
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Check here if you are enclosing $6 now as full payment, 
in which case we will pay all shipping costs on this 3-Ib. 

shipment. Same return privilege and prompt refund guaranteed 
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In their very own words, they 
reveal their innermost thoughts. 
They tell you of their hopes and 
heartbreaks, their bitter disap- 
pointments and thtir glorious 
triumphs. 


You'll be enthralled with the story 
of St. John Bosco, humble son of a 
peasant farmer, who consecrated his 
life to helping destitute boys. In 1874 
he founded the first Salesian Society 
—today there ore thousands of Sale- 
sians here and in many faraway lands, 


cover’... fascinating illustrations and descriptions of 

Symbols used by Holy Mother Church to designate het 

Saints . . . silk ribbon marker . . . these are a few of the 

features of this beautiful book. Mail Coupon Now 

JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. ¥. 
NOT SOLD THROUGH BOOK CLUBS OR CANVASSERS 
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Regular $7.95 MARK Ill HI-POWER 









rman Binoculars yours at ¥% price! 














Z/ CASE GIVEN! 


ONLY Binocular 


The 
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REG. 
7.95 


. See up to 
) 18 MILES! 


© Balanced Center Focusing 
© Water Protected Case 

© Genuine Optical Lenses 
© No Eye Strain Ever! 
Lightweight Steel 
Changeable Sun Lenses 


with Changeable Lenses! 








IMAGINE! The same genuine MARK III German Binoculars now being advertised in the U.S. at $7.95—yours at 50% discount! The reason: 
Our misfortune is your gain! You can get your MARK III at only 3.98, tax paid! And remember 
this is the latest model equipped with REMOVABLE sun lenses at no extra cost! A wonderful protection for your eyes in brilliant sunshine 
Regular lenses as well as sun lenses are easily removed for cleaning 


This is an 





you superb viewing at 100 feet or 18 
miles—or even more—depending on 
weather and vantage point. Objective 
lenses catch more light, give you CLEAR, 
SHARP pictures—and no wonder!—be- 
cause they’re made by German optical 
artisans, according to rigid MARK Ill 
standards. All metal PLUS center focus- 
ing. Ideal for watching sports, plane 
spotting, celestial observation, bird 
“shooting” and travel. The MARK Ill 
is a gift that lasts—and gives thrills 
YEAR AFTER YEAR! Get several NOW 
for your friends & relatives! Rush us 
the coupon today and make sure you 
get yours before our import supply is 
exhausted. 


THORESEN’S Dept. 39-m-1740 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


(CANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal plant: 
Thoresen Co., Dept.39-m-1740 © 45St. James St. W. 


t 
y 
| ; WE ARE OVERSTOCKED and need cash! 
| as well as nighttime sports events played under lights. 
ae added feature definitely NOT found in cheap binoculars. 
¢ symbel | Never—but NEVER before—have we been 
, Peter is | able to offer such magnificent binocu- 
5 ' ‘ 
pagesot lars at this LOW PRICE. A ruggedly 
Sein, | constructed ALL METAL binocular that 
' seems to melt away distance! Mind 
95| yOu—this is no cheap toy with crude 
5” plastic lenses. Each one of the MARK III 
———~ | lenses is ground and polished to give 
' 
a Se ee ee ee 
een ' RUSH NOW FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! , 
Thoresen’s Dept. 39-m-1740 } 
vivid sto-| | 352 Fourth Ave., New a> 10, N. Y. 
t mastef- J Gentlemen: Send me ARK III Binoculars & 
‘aithfully with case at the special m .. of 3.98 on 5-Day 1 
4 | FREE HOME TRIAL. Also include ABSOLUTELY 
tops . FREE a Spectroscope binocular-spectacles, mine to : 
P ri keep in any case. If oe ene satisfied, 1! will 
itch wine & cs return for refund of 3.9 1 
us colors 
} 3.98 payment ie. Send postpaid. 
ht on the l [] Send C.O.D. plus fees. | 
stions of 
IE ciskstnkiniiihinsniministninensseraaniens i 
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Montreal 1, P. Q.) 














With the purchase of a MARK III Binocular 
you are GIVEN one pair of SPECTOSCOPES 
—the binocular-spectacles you wear just 
like eye-glasses! Wear ‘em all day long 
without fatigue! Use them at the theatre, 
at football games, races, enjoy TV, movies 
and Nature via their magnified, close-up 
viewing! Nationally advertised at $1.98, 
this West German import is a precision 
glass that gives you a NEW OUTLOOK on 
the world around you! 




















A GENEROUS INTRODUCTORY OFFER... 


All 3 of These Fine 





THE New CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB | 


Now You Can Enjoy The Kind of Reading That Every Catholic Family Should 
Have — Wholesome, Enlightening, Inspirational Books, Both Fiction and Non- 
Fiction, Beautifully Bound ... And At A Fraction Of Their Usual Cost! 








New Catholic Books : 


OO 
YOURS FOR ONLY i A 


if you join now and buy as few as three 
additional selections during the year 












THREE Yours... for only $2.00" 


THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE. by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen — Eloquently, and with deep under- 
Standing, one of the great writers of our time 
portrays life of the Virgin Mary. (Pub- 
lisher’s ed n $3.50) de 

SHRINES TO OUR LADY AROUND %& 
THE WORLD. by Zsolt Aradi—One of ae 

~ 


l strated books ever pub- Fs, 
lished on the great Mari shrines, their dramatic 4 

ind meaning. Over 175 superb “% 

s. (Publisher's edition $5.00) a HY 


the most beautifull 
history and pr¢ 
* 
OMNIBUS VOLUME—Contains in full F 
S. Kennedy LIGH v 
I 
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photograph 
Tl ON THE MOUNTAIN 






Ste re) a Salette. Also contains, complete he 
delightful new Don Camillo book, DON CAMILLO'S 
DILEMMA, plus two shorter stories: THE 
SMALL MIRACLE, by 1 Gallico, and 
THE RE ON FOR ANN, by Myles Con- 


cost nearly 











material in this volume would 
$10.00 in publishers’ editions 





How This Generous Offer Enables You to Enjoy The Most Interesting and 
Worthwhile Books for Catholic Families — at Remarkable Savings 


Es, on this special introductory offer 
you are invited to accept ALL 
THREE of the wonderful books on this 
page for only $2.00 with membership 


in the new Catholic Family Book Club. 


Each book is of special interest and import- 


ance to Catholic readers. Each is brilliantly 
written by an outstanding author. Each is a 
book that every member of your family can 


enjoy and profit by reading. ALL THREE are 
books that you as a Catholic will be proud to 


display in your home. Books that enrich your 
faith . comfort your spirit in these troubled 
times . . deepen your courage and pride in 


the great Catholic heritage that is yours. 





Catholic Family Book Club, Dept. SGN-11, 
Garden City, N.Y 

Please send me AT ONCE all three of the beau- 
tifully bound books described on this page together 
with a bill for only $2.00. I will examine these 
umes and let you know, within ten days, if I do not 
wish to accept membership. Otherwise you will enroll 
me as a me mber and S¢ nd me advance notice ot com- 
ing selections. I reject any volume, and need 
take only four volumes during the year, at the special 
membership price of only $2.00 each, postage paid. 
I may cancel my membership at any time thereafter. 


vol- 


may 
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Outstanding Approved Books — 
at a Substantial Saving 


To provide you with this type of reading 
—at a substantial saving—the Catholic Fam- 
ily Book Club has just been formed. Each 
month its editors carefully select one or 
more important new books of unusual in- 
terest to all Catholics. Sometimes the Club 
Selection will be a combination or ““Omni- 
bus” volume containing two complete books, 
plus short stories or generous excerpts from 
other books — ALL printed in one hand- 
somely-bound large volume. Sometimes 
there will be one book so outstanding that 
it will be printed in a volume by itself as 
the Club Selection. 

As a member, you pay only the remark- 
ably low price of only $2.00 for each se- 
lection, postage prepaid — even though the 
volume contains material which could cost 
you as much as $10.00 in the original pub- 








lisher’s editions. There are no other fees or 
membership dues, and you receive advance no- 
tice of all coming selectjons. You may reject any 
book, and need only take three additional books 
during the year. You may cancel membership 
any time after that. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So that you may judge for yourself how 
worthwhile these books are, the Club will send 
you all THREE of the books shown on this 
page for free examination. Simply mail the 
coupon to receive your three books. Unless you 
are convinced that they will gladden the heart 
and enrich the spirit of every member of your 
family, return the three books within 10 days 
and forget the entire matter. Otherwise, keep 
the books, send only $2, and retain the privi- 
lege of receiving future selections 
dous savings. Mail coupon now — WITHOUT 
MONEY — to: THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK 
CLUB, Dept. SGN-11, Garden City, N. Y 


at tremen- 





A Message 

To Catholic 
Parents 

The healthy Cath- 


olic atmosphere of * 
your own home can 





work wonders 
against the many 
unholy influences that 


constantly assail 
Catholic Family 
a program of enjoy- 


our young people today 
Book Club provides 
able and inspirational read 

I ins ations pading for older 
children You, yourself, will find delight 
and comfort in the pages of these out- 
standing works of Catholic literature. 











